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To the Editor. 
SiR, Dublin, May 9, 1828. 

A new Society, calling itself a Reformation Society, has started up in 
Ireland. One of its fundamental rules is, that its members must profess 
belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. At one of its meetings, held at Fermoy 
on Thursday, January 24, 1828, the Earl of Mountcashell presided. The 
Southern Reporter informs us, that “on the following Tuesday, the last 
day of discussion, a military guard was introduced. Those who defended 
the Roman Catholic cause expressed discontent at this measure, The red 
coats were removed, and the debate recommenced amidst alarm and con- 
fusion, and in a short time the meeting dissolved.’’ In consequence of this, 
the Protestant inhabitants of Fermoy presented an address to Lord Mount- 
cashell, eulogizing his character and conduct. ‘To this address Lord Mount- 
eashell replied, and in his reply took occasion to introduce my name, to call 
me a Socinian, and class me with Infidels and Deists. I have therefore 
thought proper to remonstrate with his Lordship in some letters, the first 
of which accompanies this ; and if you think it suited to the pages of the 
Monthly Repository, I will send the rest in monthly succession. 


W, H. DRUMMOND, 


No. I. 


My Lorn, 

In your late address to the Protestant inhabitants of Fermoy, you have 
done me the honour to introduce my name. The notice of a nobleman of 
your Lordship's character might weil gratify an individual of much higher 
consideration than he who now addresses you. But in me it has excited 
other feelings than those of gratified pride ; for you have placed my name 
Mm association with that of Infidel and Deist, and spoken of me in a manner 
— a regard for my own character forbids me to overlook. You have, 

efore, authorized me to remonstrate with your Lordship, and to make a 


few observations on some parts of your address which do not seem to be 
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in strict accordance with those prin iples of liberality and can 
every nobleman and every Christian ought to cultivate. [| shall. 
to perform the task imposed on me with the respect due to your Lordship’ 
rank, and still more to the virtues which adorn your character; but at tly 
same time, with the higher respect which is due to the cause of troth and 
the interests of r hoon. 

Those parts of your Lordship’s address which appear to be most 
varianee with Christian truth and charity, [I attribute to the prejudices ot 
education, and with the Protestants of Fermoy cheerfully subscribe to th 
declaration, that ** none can question the purity of your Lordship's nhO- 
tives.”’ | read with unqualihed pleasure, that ** your Lordship's exertions 
to ameliorate the state of the population have been indefatigable and useful.” 
With them | jom in the hope that “a better order of things may shortly 
supersede the present degradation of the moral character, and that th 
human mind, being expanded, through the genial intluence of scriptural 
education, will assert its inlepn ndence, and place itself in that scale of piG- 
NITY which ts characteristu of its nature.’ 

You, my Lord, have apy roved these sentiments, and your approbation 
of them retlects a brighter lustre on your name than a riband and a star 
on their high-titled wearer. The land may he proud of the nobleman who 
approves the manly, Christian sentiments of the Protestant inhabitants of 
Fermoy. It may rejoice to hear them re-echoed in your Lordship’s ** pious 
wish,”’ that “the great body of the people should become more happy, 
more comfortable, more moral, and better educated."’ Cheering and 
delightful sounds ; independence of the mind—dignity of human nature— 
the people better educated, more moral and more happy! May the inha- 
bitants of Fermoy, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, live to see these 
glorious visions realized! May the captive who groans in spiritual bondage 
be freed from his chains, and an age of servitude and darkness be followed 
by a millenium of liberty and light! 

You seem to think, my Lord, that this “ consummation, so devoutly to be 
wished,”’ is to be effected by the ** New Reformation Societies.”” Of those 
societies you approve, because at their meetings persons of all descriptions 
have an opportunity of hearing whatever can be said in favour of or against 
doctrines which are questioned, and it is written in the Bible, ‘ Prove all 
things, and hold fast that which is good.” 1 Thess. v. 21. 

This, my Lord, is excellent; and as you have sneeringly observed that 
I ** cordially concur’? in an argument of the Rev. Mr. Maguire's, so do | 
now as cordially concur with your Lordship ; for it is the glorious privile ge 
of one who knows and dares to use the right of private judgment, to assem 
to every truth he hears, and not to be deterred from its use or application 
by any prejudice of sect or party. Fas est et ab hoste docert. There 1s 90 

divine prohibition against our being instructed by a foe as well as bya fri nd, 
I wish, without venturing to hope, that I were regarded by your Lordship as 
the latter; but though I should not be so fortunate, may I not trust that om 
this a or from a generous feeling of reciprocity, you will listen to 4 
Word in season, though issuing from the mouth of an Unitarian Christian / 
It is only by free and unrestricted discussion that doubtful questions can be 
determined, : Controversy, when conducted by the wa law of kindness,’ Is 
meee of much good in quickening the intellectual powers, in detecting 
atent error, in stimulating inquiry, and leading to right conclusions. sen 
truth is struck out by the conlict of adverse opinions ; and by hearing, * 
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your Lordship expresses it, ‘* whatever can be said in favour of or against 
doctrines which are questioned,’’ we only obey the precept of Scripture 
which you have so judiciously and correctly quoted. 

All the friends of that * independence of the human mind” which your 
Protestant eulogists of Fermoy extol, must rejoice to hear such a noble 
declaration from your Lordship. They would rejoice still more to hear, 
that your subsequent sentiments and conduct were in perfect unison with 
that declaration. But they cannot help perceiving a lamentable discrepancy ; 
for, in the next paragraph but one, you contradict yourself, and so far from 
allowing a// descriptions, or any description, of persons ** an opportumity 
of hearing what could be said in favour of or against’’ only one doctrine 
which was questioned, you would not grant the questioners a single hearing. 
It appears that some gentlemen of the Roman Catholic persuasion advanced 
certain arguments against a favourite tenet of the New Reformation Meeting 
at which you presided, and that those arguments being stubborn and 
difficult to be answered, it was judged expedient to put them down, not by 
superior force of argument, which would have been the legitimate way, 
but by absolute prohibition of their farther utterance. This was an unge- 
nerous mode of depriving an opponent of victory when he could not be 
fairly combated. It reduced him to silence; but so far from carrying 
conviction to his understanding, it only fixed more deeply a belief of his 
antagonists impotency, and a consciousness of his own strength, 

But you objected to their line of argument, because “ it is wicked and 
blasphemous to seek to extract poison out of God's mouth.” I[n_ this 
sentiment also, the Unitarian, if he rightly understands it, ‘* cordially con- 
curs ;’’ though he objects to the expression as coarse, indelicate, containing 
a false metaphor, and bordering on the blasphemy which it condemns. — It 
is wicked and blasphemous, my Lord, to pervert and torture the Scriptures 
for abstruse meanings which reason repudiates, while the plain and obvious 
sense is neglected or despised. But who is guilty of this impiety? The 
Unitarian, who adheres to the clear declaration of Scripture, that God is one ; 
or the Athanasian, who sets up, as the standard of true faith, the unintelli- 
gible jargon of creeds composed in the dark ages, dooming us to perish 
everlastingly if we do not believe that He is three ? The Unitarian, my Lord, 
extracts only honey, the honey dews of life, from the leaves and the flowers 
of, holy writ. As for the poison which contaminates the affections arid 
curdles all the milk of human kindness in the heart of man, seek for it where 
it is to be found abundant, even to overflowing, in the damnatory creeds and 
confessions of the orthodox hive ! 

You further object to the Roman Catholic adopting his line of argument, 
“because the Deist and Infidel langh at his weakness and profit by his 
folly.” What then? Has your Lordship, verily and indeed, so tender a 
tegard for your Roman Catholic brethren, that 1t would grieve you to see 
the Deist and Infidel laughing at their weakness and profiting by their folly ; 
of are you desirous that all the glory of victory, and all the ‘* profit,”’ 
whatever it may be, should belong to the New Reformation Society? It 
may be doubted whether the Roman Catholics will feel much obliged by 
your Lordship’ s compassionate regard for their weakness ; and as for the 
Deist and Infidel, they do not seem to be giving themselves any concern 
about the matter. But if they do, why not answer the Deist and Infidel, 
and add them to the number of your proselytes ? Deists and Infidels are 

tuman creatures. ‘They are rational too, and if they require a reason for 
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the hope that 1s in the Christian, wherefore should they not be erotified ? 
The gospel precept is to give an answer to every man that asket!) a reason 
of the * hope that is in him, with meekness and fear,’ 1 Pet. mi. 15; not 
to re ply with a volley of Inver tives, ‘Trust me, My Lord, the Conversion 
of an Infidel or Deist to the belief in the saving truths of Christianity, would 
be an achievement worthy of more praisé than any of the boasted conver- 
sions from one erring creed to another, of which the age ts said to be so 
prolific. Were not most of the converts made by the apostles from among 
Deists and Infidels, publicans and idolaters ? 

In illustration of your argument respecting the conduct of Deists and 
Infidels, you aftirm, that ** a Socinian named Drummond has thus made a 
tool of the Rev. Mr. Maguire.” This Reverend advocate of the Roman 
Catholic cause and his friends will not be much flattered by your Lordshnp's 
declaration, that | have made “a tool’? of him. The Rev. Mr. Pope, his 
eloquent antagonist, could assure your Lordship that Mr. Maguire ts not a 
man who can be made a tool of, even by hands of far superior strength to 
mine. I must, therefore, understand the expression in a complimentary 
sense, and thank your Lordship for entertaining so lofty an opinion of my 
powers as to suppose that I have been able to make a tool of one by whom 
the most vaunted champion in the arena of modern polemics has been 
** cloven down.” 

I am desirous, however, of knowing in what mode I have made a 
tool of the Rev. Mr. Maguire. What have I done more than avail myself 
of an argument which Mr. Maguire did not invent, but only revive,* in 
support either of Unitarianism or the infallible church? — It has often been 
stated by the advocates of the latter, that without the aid of tradition and 
church authority it is impossible to prove the doctrine of the Trinity ; for 
that not only reason and common sense, but the plainest and strongest 
declarations of holy writ, are in direct hostility to that doctrine. All Umta- 
rians are fully persuaded of the truth of this statement, and rejoice that it ts 
not only admitted, but confidently advanced by the most powerful supporters 
of the Roman Catholic faith. They know its strength, and wield it witha 
dexterity which no orthodox Protestant can withstand, — It is prudent, there- 
fore, to proscribe the use of such a weapon. But will they who wield it 
forego their advantage 2? Will they lay aside their artillery, their lightning, 
and their thunderbolts, to combat on equal terms an enemy that comes 
against them with staves and reeds ? ' 

We have your Lordship’s testimony, that ** Liberty allows us to reason 
on religion,” Why was this reasonable allowance not granted to the Roman 
Catholics who opposed the Reformers at Fermoy 2 Wherefore was a quarrel 
excited which had to be quelled by the introduction of an armed force ? 
You say, you “regret that any thing disagreeable should have occurred at 
the meeting ; it was improper to push the people out of the Court-house ; 








© The Jesuit Maimbourg, io his History of Arianism, savs, that Socinus main- 
tained the word of God to be the only judge of controversy, and that, admitting 
this principle, no Protestant can reasonably condemn the Socinian. ‘* Et certes, 
il'y a point de Protestant, qui agissant sur son principe, puisse raisonnablement 
coudamner un Socinien, puis que celui-ci agit toujours contre lui, soit en attaquant, 
soit en se defendant, par I’ Ecriture interprétée comme il lui plait, de la meme 
maniére que le Protestant agit contre nous, quand il nous attaque, ov qu'il s¢ 
detend parla méme Ecriture expliquée selon le sens qu’il trouve bon de lui donner.” 
—Maimbourg, Histoire de L’ Arianisme. Paris, 1682, 1l2mo. Vol, III. p- 374. 
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it was equally so to force the ladies out of the galleries ; but it was worse to 
horsewhip (horsewhip, proh pudor /) those who were desirous to listen to 
the speakers.” 

Yes, my Lord, that such proceedings should have taken place in your 
Lordship’s presence is deeply to be regretted, not only by you, but by 
every friend of peace and good order. Is it thus that Ireland is to be 
reformed? A generous and high-minded people are invited to come to a 
Reformation Society to see the religion of their fathers stretched upon the 
rack, and when they stand up in its defence, and meet their opponents with 
irrefutable argument, instead of being answered in the spirit of meekness 
and holy fear by men of God, who should not strive nor brawl ; instead of 
being proclaimed victors by unanimous acclamation, they are confronted by 
an armed force, and the assembly is dismissed amidst the shrieks of women 
and the cracking of horsewhips! Pudet hee opprobria dict. 

Your Lordship objected to your opponents’ mode of discussion, because 
“they attempted to prove from the Holy Bible that Jesus Christ is not 
God." From what else should they attempt to prove that proposition ? 
Its demonstration is written in the Bible in characters of light, and they 
would have justly incurred the imputation of fatuity, had they not adopted 
the very line of argument which they pursued. Their reasoning was legi- 
timate, and if any satisfactory answer could be given, they should have been 
answered. You know, or ought to know, my Lord, that a numerous and 
most respectable denomination of Christians, respectable for their learning, 
their talents, and their virtues, are decidedly of opinion, that the supreme 
deity of Christ is nowhere taught in the sacred writings; that from beginning 
to end they teach the strict unity of the great Creator ; and that the only 
basis of Tritheism is to be found in Heathen writers, in the creeds of theo- 
logians, and the decrees and councils of a church falsely deemed infallible. 
lhe supporters of Tritheism or Athanasianism are therefore reduced to the 
dilemma either of admitting the necessity of an infallible church, or surren- 
dering their favourite orthodox tenet. You, my Lord, are of a creed badged 
with the name of orthodox ; the Unitarian, of a creed which you are pleased 
to call heterodox, infidel, or Socinian. Who shall decide between you ? 
If your Lordship says the Church, you grant the Roman Catholic all he 
asks ; for among all claimants to decide in religious controversies, if any 
church be admitted, he will contend that none has any claim whatever that 
can be compared with the Church of Rome. He will plead her high anti- 
quity, her right of primogeniture, her foundation on the rock Peter, the 
uninterrupted succession of her bishops, her great numbers, her catholicism 
or universality, her sublime mysteries, her decent ceremonies, her imposing 
nual, He will tell you that his is the one only apostolic church, that ** she 
cannot err in the delivery of faith and discipline of manners, seeing she 1s 
governed by the Holy Ghost; so it must needs be that all others, which 
falsely claim to themselves that name, and being also led by the spirit of 


= devil, are most dangerously out of the way, both in doctrine and prac- 
ice,’ . . 





“eon Church of Rome does not stand alone in claiming a right to decide in all 
mr. ye a Bishop Sparrow, io his Preface to the Articles aud Canons, &c., 
the Chur . @ seuse of faith and holy Scripture is called in question, the Church (i.e. 
from C} -_ 2. Kugland may and must declare what that sense is she has a ae 
Sinn on aud his apostles, commanding, under penaltys aud censures, ry ver 
ome re that sease, aud to profess it in such expressive words and form 
4y directly determine the doubt, Aud in controversys about doctrines, where 
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If your Lordship withstand the monstrous pretensions and inpious 
usurpations of a church called infalhble, assert the nght of private judgment, 
which ts the true prin iple of the Reformation, and call out, in the language 
of an honest Bible-man, ** The Bible, the Bible alone 1s the religion ot 
Protes'ants,"’ you grant the Uniarian all he asks, He takes the Dible to 
his breast, and consigns the crecds and confessions of all theological usurpers 
to their own place. He thanks your Lordship for advocating the sutliciency 
of the Bible, and looks upon you as his frend and ally in the sacred cause of 
truth; or, as your Lordship would express it, “the Socinian mates a tool of 
my Lord Mounteashell,”’ to file off the chains by which the human mind 
is enthralled, and raise it to that scale of dienity which the Protestant imbha- 
bitants of © know to be “ characteristic of its nature.’? Thus does 
the Unitarian employ the ascendancy which he derives from reason and 
common sense, from the Ser pture ; and the conces ous f f lis ady rsulies. 
He crushes the irrational and unscriptural doctrines of | thodox Protestants 
by the weapons of Catholicism ; and overthrows the mental tyranny winch 
Catholicism would establish, by asserting the great Protestant myght of private 
judgment. He is furnished with * tools” from the armouries of both, to 
plone er the march of truth, to sap the foundations of long-established error, 
and discover that the only firm basis of religion is the pure and unadulterated 
word of God. 

Pray, my Lord, what is the essential difference betwixt infallibility and 
orthodoxy ? Are not both names characteristic of that pharisar al pride 
which the Saviour condemned ? Are not the pretensions of both equally 
audacious, and equally hostile to the rights and liberties of man, to the 
interests of truth, to the dictates of reason, and to the doctrines of Christ 
and his apostles? ‘The y are twin-sisters, the offspring of priestcraft and 
superstition. They crawled into existence together, and their lives are 
suspended by the same thread. But Mr. Maguire has presented to the 
Unitarian one arm of the fi *eceps, and thanks to your Lordslup for presenting 
the other, which will help to clip it asunder and complete their destinies. 

Some other subjects remain to be discussed, but to these your Lordship’s 
attention shall be solicited in a future letter, by 

Your Lordship’s , 
Most obedient humble servant, 
W. H. DRUMMOND. 


| P.S. It erieves me to find your Lordship’s name in the intolerant mino- 
nty against the repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation Acts. You area Vice- 
President of a new Reformation Society. But what reformation is to be 
expected where such reluctance is manifested to cancel so enormous and 
so disgraceful an abuse ? Fie upon it, my Lord! But more of this, anon. 


she has received no such clear determination from Christ and his apostles, she has 
power to declare her own seuse in the controversy, aud to determine which part 
shall be received and professed for truth fer her aera. and that under ecclesias- 
tical censures and penaltys, The sentence shall bind to submission, though the 
superiors may err in the sentence. Better that inferiors be bound to stand to such 
fallible judgment, than that every man be sufi red to interpret laws and deternune 
controversys. Could the Pope, in all the pride of supremacy, claim mor thaw 
this Vet was the writer a bishop calling himself Protestant ' 










































MEMOIR OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, BISHOP OF PISTOIA, AND REFORMER OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN TUSCANY. 


[In a former number we gave a brief review of De Potter's life of this 
emment man. The present memoir has been transmitted to us from Italy, 
and the importance of the subject, together with the additional sources of 
information possessed by our correspondent on the spot, will, no doubt, 
render a renewed notice of the eminent Bishop acceptable to our readers.] 


[ No. I.] 


* Unbounded charity, an ardent love of truth, indefatigable study in the search 
of it, and unconquerable firmness and perseverance in its defence and diffusion,— 
such were the chief features of that character which it pleased its Divine Founder 
to bestow on his church in the person of Scipio de Ricci, when he sent him forth to 
restore to religion the vigour and beauty of her early youth, aud to defend her as a 
faithful guardian from the attempts of her enemies. ‘To fulfil this high destination 
all the powers of his mind were bent, and he has thus deserved a distinguished 
place amongst the benefactors of his species. Yet the world, corrupted and deceived, 
has been hitherto occupied in calumniating and opposing him, rather than in pre- 
fiting by his enlightened views. In the revolutions of time, however, the period 
must infallibly arrive when the light of truth shall break through the clouds which 
obscure it. If he has not been permitted to live to see the period when the incon- 
testable truths he first proclaimed to Italy shall be universally acknowledged and 
diffused, let a few flowers at least be scattered on his tomb which may bear testi- 
mony to our gratitude for his labours, and our admiration for his virtues,”’— 
“ Elogio di Monsigniore Scipione De Ricci, Bastia, 1827.”’ 

"THE CONTEST LONG HUNG DOUBTFUL BEWEEN Pistoia AND Rome.—The Ultra- 
Papists proclaimed that the heresy of Luther had set its foot on the soil of Italy ; 
the partizans of Ricci, that a salutary barrier was placed against the overbearing 
power of Rome.’’—** Carlo Botta, Storia D'Italia, dal 1789—-1814."" Vol. I. p, 37. 


As many of the pages of the Monthly Repository have been devoted to 
the noble object of commemorating the actions and sacrifices, and embalm- 
ing the memory, of the illustrious champions of the Protestant Reformation, 
I may perhaps be allowed to claim a place in behalf of one who, in the 
bosom of the Church of Rome itself, laboured hard and suffered much in the 
thankless task of reforming abuses, and who, if he still continued to wear 
her livery and fight behind her shield, did so, not from cowardice, but from 
conviction ; being enthusiastically attached to what he considered to be the 
pure and original constitution and doctrine of the Catholic church. When 
it 1s considered that his well-meant but unsuccessful efforts cost him the loss 
of a bishopric, which some men calling themselves members of a reformed 
church have preferred to an approving conscience and an unsullied fame, he 
will not be regarded as unworthy a memorial.—I allude to Scipio De Ricci, 
Bishop of Pistoia and Prato, in Tuscany; and the idea of this communica- 
ion 1S suggested to me by my temporary residence in this country, where 
his name is revered and * familiar in the mouths of men as household 
words,”’ ' 

The materials employed in drawing up this memoir are, 1, The Eulogium 
above-quoted, written in Italian, and published anonymously, but well 
known in Florence to be the production of a distinguished ecclesiastic, the 
Coutemporary and friend of Ricci. 2. The History of Italy, by C. Botta, 
also in Italian, but , | believe, translated into English, which, although com- 
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posed with great moderation, on account of the liberal and rational spirit it 
breathes, is included in the numerous and invaluable catalogue of prohibited 
books in Italy, a catalogue which, as it daily increases in size, bids fair to 
contain every thing that man has freely thought and nobly said, awaiting 
from just posterity the reversal of the sentence of interested contemporaries, 
3. The Life of Scipio De Ricci, 3 vols. Svo., by De Potter, Brussels, 1825, 
in French, and comprising, in the original Italian, nearly entire,—4. The 
MS. Life of the Prelate, written by himself, but which he did not think if 
prudent to publish in his lifetime; and, 5. Memoirs of Ricci, by one of his 
secretaries, designated by De Potter as the ** Abbé X. now living in 
Florence."’ , 

The two last articles are of undoubted genuineness, the originals being to 
be seen in the Archives of the Ricci family in this city. ‘The most jealous 
concealment of names 1s adopted by those who publicly speak well of Rice 
even in the present day, and the copies of De Potter’s work are most eagerly 
sought for by the government to be destroyed. It is printed at Brussels 
(though intended for circulation in Italy) in order to elude the censorship, 
which, by a fortunate Inconsistency, permits the importation of books, the 
printing of which, in the Tuscan states, would be visited with the severest 
penalties, 

Scipio De Ricci was born at Flore nce, January Y, 1741 ; he was the third 
son of P. F. Ricci, President of the Senate, and of one of the most ancient 
and distinguished families in Tuscany, so that the paths of preferment were 
open to him in any profession he might have adopted. Being destined for 
the church, he was, at the age of fifieen, sent to Rome to pursue his studies 
under the Jesuits, of which society some of his distinguished relatives (his 
father being dead) were warm partizans oreminent members. His father’s 
cousin or near relation, Lorenzo De Ricci, and who treated the young Scipio 
as his nephew, was the last General of that order. At the expiration of two 
years of diligent study, being of a pious and even enthusiastic disposition, lie 
wecame enamoured of the shades of the cloister, and expressed the wish to 
be admitted to spend his days in a monastery of that society, in what he 
deemed the service of the Deity. The reason assigned by himself in his 
posthumous memoirs, published by De Potter, furnishes a striking proof of 
the simplicity of his character and the sincerity of his attachment to the 
Romish superstitions : ** | assured myself that by this means I should secure 
a place in Heaven, since this re ompence had been promised, in a prophecy 
of St. Francis Borgia, to all the members without distinction of the Society 
of Jesus, for no other merit than that of being Jesuits.” Another proof ot 
the same simple-hearted credulity occurs in the same memoirs, where he 
relates, that while at Rome, “ being afflicted with a tumour in the knee 
which resisted all the efforts of art, and for which the operation of amputa- 
tion had already been decided on by the surgeons, he applied with fervour 
and « nfidence to the part affected an image of the Venerable Hypolitus 
Galantim, and the leg was immediately cured.’? The Protestant reader 
may well be surprised that a young man, a native of so enlightened and 
c ultivated a city as Florence, and while pursuing his studies at college, at a 
period of life when the understanding first begins to pride itself in proving 
the strength of its pinions and the expansion of its wings in bolder flights, 
heedle ss of the Warning voice of those who would ret strain its iImpetuosity, 
should manifest such an extreme of credulousness. Yet the surprise will 
cease, as it respects Ricci in particular, when it is remembered that at the 
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same period, and still more strikingly at the close of the preceding century, 
while, in the departments of /iterary and philosophical inquiry, Florence 
boasted a list of names superior perhaps to those of any other capital of 
Europe, theological inquiry seemed not even to be dreamed of; and the 
wurest taste and noblest powers of reasoning stooped, unconscious of de- 
gradation, to the task of adorning and spreading the fame of the waking 
dreams, and puerile fables, and preposterous dogmas of the Church. To 
aflord a single specimen, Anton Maria Salvini,—a_ natural philosopher and 
critic, one of the most elegant scholars of his age, bound by no ties of pro- 
fessional attachment to the church, —a distinguished ornament of the 4ccade- 
mia della Crusca, whose name and motto might have suggested to him to 
“sift the chaff from the wheat,’—of the Accademia del Cimento, 1. e. of 
experiment and proof, —and of that of the. 7patisti, or Apathists, (dispassionate 
inquirers after truth,) —Anton Maria Salvini, as a member of one of those re- 
ligious confraternities of laymen of which we shall presently have occasion to 
speak, having to pronounce an oration on the anniversary day of St. Nicolas, 
Bishop of Mira, ** prostrating himself,’’ as he expresses himself, ‘at the 
tomb of his admirable saint,” implores of him “ that he would pour a flood 
of eloquence on the lips of the orator, in lke manner as his venerable bones 
annually distilled miraculous oil.’’ ~ Professing himself quite oppressed with 
the multiplicity of the miracles he had with too much presumption under 
taken to commemorate, he goes on to remark, ‘and indeed the causing 
massive columns of stone to perform voyages (viaggare) on the waters, to 
recall to life the defunct, to reunite the minutest atoms of bodies torn in 
pieces, and infuse into them renewed existence and activity, to rule the ele- 
ments and act the Lord over nature (signioreggiare/, are deed convincing 
demonstrations of his being full of nature’s Great Author.’’ This saint, ac- 
cording to his eulogist, appears to have begun to perform prodigies betimes, 

for, **not being as yet able to stand on his feet, on hearing the gospel read, 

by an impulse of grace which had pre-elected him, he stood upon his feet ,”’ 
and, as **a marvellous lesson to us, on stated days of the week on which 
the church intimates to us the duty of abstinence, while yet in his cradle, he 

voluntarily fasted’—that is to say, he refused his mother’s milk on Fridays 
and Saturdays / 

The reader will suppose Salvini meant to turn St. Nicolas and other saints 
of the same description into ridicule ; yet the solemnity of the occasion and 
his amiable simplicity (which distinguished him no less than his learning and 
Critical acuteness on subjects on which he allowed himself to employ this 
latter quality) forbid this supposition. — If, in the literary history of ltaly, we 
find Atheism laughing in purple sleeves and sneering under the triple crown, 
it abounds likewise in examples of cultivated minds bowing in dishonourable 
bondage beneath the sceptre of superstition. 

lhe desire of Ricci to devote his days to religious retirement, being com- 
municated to his relatives, met with a decided refusal; as their views of 
family aggrandizement through his means would thus have been entirely 
lrustrated. He was recalled to Florence, and in order to divert him from 
forming an undue attachment to the Jesuits, and prosecuting his scheme of 
seclusion, he was sent to pursue his theological studies under the Benedictine 
Mouks, whose principles, although veiled from their pupils, through pruden- 
tial motives, partook much more of the Jansenian than of the Jesuitical 
school, After ten years of unremitted study, Ricci received ordination in 
1766, and from his high connexions was immediately appointed a Canon of 
the cathedral of Florence, aud Auditor of the Nunciature for the Tuscan 
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States. His application to his studies was not, however, at all relaxed by the 

wrospect of easy and rapid preferment opening before him. ** He now freed 
bimself from many of the prejndices,’’ to use lis own expression, ** which 
his education had deeply rooted Ih his mimd.”’ In a word, he became a 
good Jansenist—the most tolerant form of | opery, and the least repugnant to 
reason. 

The Ji suals prof ced a blind reverence for ihe de ret i's ( f the popes, 
which not only served them for text-books of divinity, but might be said to 
constitute ther Bible itself: the Jansenists drew their theol eical systems 
from the decisions of the earlier councils and the works of the Fathers, and 
received the al thr rity of st. Auer stine, in parti ular, as d cisive in all mat- 
ters of faith. The Jeswits mainiained that the pope ts the only fountain of 
spiritual authority on earth, and that the bishops receive their powers ex- 
clusively from him, to be continued, suspended, or withdrawn, at his abso- 
lute pleasure: the Jansenisés asserted that the bishops, im common with the 
pope, received their powers directly from Christ, and that the keys of Nt. 
Veter were the emblem of authority, pre-eminence and supremacy indeed, 
but not of despotic and unlimited power. ‘The Jesuits, proclaiming the im- 
defeasible night of the Holy See to dispose of all the kingdoms of the earth, 


r 
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as its organs and repres ntatives, became, wherever they gamed a footing, 
* a state within the siate,’’ obtaming the ear of princes and ruling the atiairs 
of states: the Jansenists contented themselves with taking charge of the spi- 
ritual interests of mankind, and limited the temporal dominion of the pope to 
his own states, But both parties were far enough from clearing the Chris- 
tian temple of the emblems of idolatrous superstition, and opening wide its 
gates to the humble-minded, the conscientious, the sincere of every denomi- 
nation. 

‘The early and decided manner in which the subject of this memoir em- 
braced the more liberal of the two parties which divided the church, 1s the 
more creditable to him from his near connexion with the Jesuitical party, 
varticularly with Corso and Lorenzo De Ricci, to the first of whom he was 
heir, and to the second of whom he was strongly attached, and whom he visited 
in the Castle of St. Angelo, the state prison of Rome, after the dissolution of 
the order of which he was the head. ‘This connexion led Ricci to become 
perfectly acquainted with the circumstances attending the death of Pope 
Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) a few months afier he had signed the bull, by 
virtue of which that celebrated association was dissolved. The cause of 
CGianganelli's death has been the subject of controversy, as the perpetrators of 
it could never be detected, or rather from motives of policy no efforts were 
made to bring them to light. Amongst Ricci’s papers, as reported by De 
Potter, was a copy of a document received by him from the minister of 
Spain, by whom the original had been transmitted to Madrid, from which it 
appears that the pope was in the soundest health at the time of signing the 
bull; that dark prophecies were issued and: an enigmatical medal struck, 
which was traced to the Jesuits; in which the year of his death was indicated, 
1774; that about two months after the signature he was seized with cold- 
ness, shivering, &c., which continued at intervals for six months, until he 
died ; that he had expressed his apprehension of poison, that antidotes 
against it were found on his person, and that the body, when opened, pre- 
sented all those appearances which a Roman physician had previously de- 
scribed, in a work on the subject, as indications ot SLOW POISON. But ho 
notice ts taken of the current re port in ltaly that the sacramental host was the 
infamous channel adopted for conve yingt 6 t0 the vietion. 
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Although Ricci was attached to the principles of the Jansenists, his mode- 
ration was so well known that he was judged a proper person to allay by his 
presence at Rome the animosity of the two parties, and on his visiting that 
city in 1775, to congratulate the new Pope, Pius VL, on his accession to the 
Holy See, he was offered a bishopric in the Roman states. But he steadily 
refused the tempting proposal, and it would be injustice to hina to assign his 
reason in any other words than his own: ‘1 perceived the rocks I should 
have to encounter in the perilous career of preierment im the Roman court, 
and considering all its intrigues and cabals, | became convinced, that IN NO 
PLACE IN THE WORLD IS THE ATTAINMENT OF HIGH POSTS OF DIS- 
TINCTION SO INCOMPATIBLE WI1H THE PRESERVATION OF INTEGRITY 
AND HONOUR AS AT Rome, If there be any man who has succeeded in 
combining them under this government, he deserves to be looked upon as 
rara avis in terris, an object of curiosity and wonder. Such horror and dis- 
gust were excited in my mind by the tricks and dissimulation practised by 
the Roman bishops, that I could not refrain from reproving some with whom 
I was acquainted.”,—De Potter, Vol. I. p. 22. On his return to Florence 
Ricei was appointed his Vicar by the Archbishop of Florence, lacontrt, a 
situation corresponding in precedence to that of Dean in the English 
Church, but having the higher functions attached to it of a judge in the 
ecclesiastical tribunals. From becoming more nearly acquaivted with the 
abuses and corruptions of the hierarchy, in this situation Rice first formed 
his design of devoting himself to ecclesiastical reform; and considering the 
root of the evil to lie in the prejudices and extravagant notions of their own 
power infused into the minds of the clergy in the course of their education, 
he formed a plan for a theological college, in which sound learning should 
go hand in hand with moderate principles. 

In consequence of the death of Ippoliti, Bishop of Pistoia and Prato, in 
the year 1779, that see being vacant, was offered to Ricci. Although he 
had already declined more dazzling prospects of worldly greatness, yet, as 
the court of the patriotic and enlightened Grand Duke Leopold did not pre- 
sent similar seductions to those of the court of Rome, nor require the sacri- 
fice of any honest principle, this preferment was accepted.* And we have 
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* The author of the Eloge, a Catholic and ecclesiastic, enlarges much on R.’s 
unwillingness to accept this preferment. We should rather imagine that a post 
being now offered him in which dignity and affluence could be united with exten- 
sive usefulness, he gladly accepted it. In turning over the leaves of a dull book, the 
life of one of R.’s predecessors at Pistoia, Mons, Visdomini Cortigiani, by Guadagni, 
in which, according to the custom of monkish biography, a separate chapter is 
given to every human virtue and duly ascribed to the subject, we met with the fol- 
lowing trait of naiveté. On receiving from Cosmo IIL, the intelligence of his ap- 
pointment, Cortigiani, who was in needy circumstances, replied, ** May it please 
your 1. R, H. the Lord knows how unfit I am to fill so high a post in his church, 
and your Highness, how unable | am to pay my consecration fees."" The sum paid 
to the pope on their consecration by the Tuscan bishops, amounts, in some in- 
stances, the writer has been informed, to a whole year’s revenues, to be paid in 
advance. Cosmo handsomely replied, ‘‘ With regard to your first objection, you 
will allow me to judge of your qualifications ; and with respect to your second, | 
have given orders at Rome for the payment of your fees in ready cash.”’ 

_ With respect to the ‘* Nolo Episcopari"’ of bishops, the following anecdote is ip 
cirenlation in Florence, In the course of last year, when the Grand Duke informed 
the present Bishop of Leghorn of his nomination, he replied, * He was wholly 
unworthy of so high a situation, but that he would consult the Madonna.”’ ‘* The 
Madouna?”’ observed the G. D., ‘* Non sono Io che lo nomino?"’ ** What need of the 


Madouna to interfere? Is it not J who appoint?” 
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now the pleasing task of following him step by step through the whole 
twelve years of his episcopal functions, by his own authority, or through his 
influence with the prince, signalizing every year by the removal of some ancient 
abuse or modern corruption, and by the diffusion of new rays of light upon the 
most important subjects which can occupy the attention of the human race. 
Having resolved on his plan of life, he thought that reform should begin 
with ats proposers ; and conside| ing the union of the two sees of Pistora and 
Prato to be injurious to the interests of religion, he proposed to the Grand 
Duke to disuntte them by erecting Prato into a separate diocese, for the 
maintenance of which he generously offered the ha/f of his own revenues. 
This generous offer was accepted by Le pold ; but the arrangements with the 
tardy Court of Rome could not be completed in his life-time, and the desien 
was abandoned. As, although of a distinguished family, his private pro- 
perty was very inconsiderable, this trait in his character places Ricci at once 
m a higher scale of beings from the avaricious, intriguing, trafficking eccle- 
siastics by whom he was surrounded. , 

The first object which engaged the attention of the reforming bishop, was 
that of monastic institutions. One of the most crving abuses of the church, 
one of the most tlagrant perversions of the doe trine of Christ, and one of the 
worst pests of society, is the maintenance of a countless host of ignorant and 
therefore fanatical, of idle and therefore licentious, monks. ‘The amiable 
Bishop of Pistoia had no power, nor would his principles have allowed him, 
to strike at the root of the evil; this cancer in the bosom of society beimg re- 
served for the extirpating knife of the French Revolution. But he did all 
that the times allowed him, to assuage the worst symptoms of the disorder. 
What had formerly been the general character of the Tuscan monks, and we 
may acd those of all other countries, we learn from accredited authors, whose 
pages (whe re their pens were not tied down by the fear of provoking their 
power) are hlled with complaints of their vices. Boccaccio, who wrote m 
the fourteenth century, thus expresses himself: * The friars were in former 
times most holy and worthy men, but those of this day have nothing remain- 
ing to them of their predecessors, except it be the cowl; and whereas the 
ancient friars desired, above all other things, the salvation of men, those of 
our days desire nothing so much as riches and wantonness. All their occu- 
pation consisis in frightening silly people by means of pictures and idle dis- 
course, and overpersuading them to be for ever purifying their own sins and 
those of their ancestors by alms and masses, in order that those who have 
betaken themselves to the monasteries, because thev were too idle to work, 
may receive their bread from one, their wine from another, and from a third 
a good present in money. Considering that the more self-denying other 
men are, the more the friars may live at their ease, they are continually 
railing agamst men's luxuries, in order that of the forsaken pleasures of the 
reproved, the reprovers may take possession. They loudly condemn usury 
and unjust gains, in order that, restitution being made,” (not to the injured 
party, but to the friars themselves,) “they may enlarge their own cloaks, 
and purchase bishoprics and other preferments with that money which, 
according to them, must cause the damnation of the souls of those who pos- 
sess it. Dost thou not see, that if thou squanderest all thy money in plea- 
sures, the friar cannot fatten m his cloister? That if thou be nota patient 
"eee _* forgiver of wrongs, the friar cannot contaminate thy family with 
ee _ “ hike th se who have paradise to gain like ourselves, 

ana possessors of it, do they apportion to every man that dies a 


better or av ’ 7 ‘2 . . M a) 
vorse place, according to the sunr of money he has left.”’ 
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This spirited description of the great Tuscan novelist, written about the 
year 1340, would require some modification in order to be applicable to the 
year 1780. Yet, although vice dil not stalk abroad so boldly in the day of 
the eighteenth as it had done in the night of the fourteenth century, while it 
was compelled by the improved manners and advancing illumination of the 
times to shrink into concealment, the disease appeared to assume a more 
malignant and pestilential form, in proportion as it became pent up within a 
narrower space. The most corrupt of the religious houses, at the period of 
which we speak, were those under the spiritual direction of the Dominicans. 
Although Ricci had prepared and designed for publication the detail of cir- 
cumstances dishonourable to human nature, correctly alleging that * the 
scandal belongs not to those who expose vice, but to those who are quilty of 
it,” the reader will gladly be spared the repetition. Suthice it to remark, 
that indecent comedies were acted by the monks and nuns, and that the 
minds of the latter were imbued with a revolting species of Atheism, in 
which, while the existence of a Spiritual Being, of a future state, human 
accountability, and the possibility of sin, were distinctly denied, the most 
sacred rites of the Church of Rome, and even the language of Scripture 
itself, were made the channel of conveying licentious sentiments to the mind, 
While the worldiy libertine seeks only the sensual gratification of his pas- 
sions, the ecclesiastical seducer begins with perverting the conscience and 
seducing the soul. We should not have said even thus much, but for two 
reasons ; first, because the existence of such abuses of the original design of 
monastic institutions, in modern times, is sometimes demed by Catholics ; 
and, secondly, for the sake of the warning it holds out to us against the 
pretended harmlessness of error. ‘That persons of either sex should bind 
themselves by the most solemn vows, in the name of their Maker and their 
Redeemer, to shut themselves out from the commerce of their fellow-men 
for their whole remaining days, to lead a chaste and single life, and abstain 
from all the pleasures of the world, in order to spend the hours of the day 
in holy meditation and devotion, and even cut short the hours of nightly re- 
pose in order to rise and trim the lamp of watchfulness and prayer, and that 
the flesh should be mortified by abstinence and chastised by stripes into 
complete subjection to the spirit, may seem a harmless if not laudable ad- 
dition to the Christian system, But all such vows of seclusion and absti- 
hence are a perversion of the precepts and spirit of the gospel of Christ, 
(which requires us not to shut ourselves out from the world, but faithfully to 
discharge our duties in it,) and a tempting of feeble human nature beyond its 
strength. The result is easy to be anticipated, and was seen in the monasteries 
of Pistoia and Prato. 

The inquiries of Ricci having fully convinced him that the disorders of 
these convents were principally owing to their being under the controul of 
the Dominican monks, he fully informed the Sovereign Pontitf of the true 
State of the case, and at once obtained from him, with apparent frankness 
and cordiality, the power of himself directing the spiritual affairs of the mis- 
guided devotees. But as the Generals of all the religious orders reside at 
Rome under the immediate eve of the Pope, and are the principal instru- 
ments by which his secret influence is extended through all its vast ramifi- 
cations ; and as the Dominicans were amongst the most enterprising and 
faithful soldiers of the church militant, it would have been too much to have 
expected the Court of Rome, however surprised by shame or fear, cordially 
'0 approve or permanently to acquiesce in a measure so opposed to its 
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policy. Accordingly, Ricci found that while he had thus struck into th 
enemies’ quarters, and appeared on the point of obtaining a signal victory, 
he was in fact walking over a mine which threatened his destruction. As 
a considerable part of the revenues of the Dominicans arise from exorbitart 
fees exacted from their converts, it is not to be wondered at, they should 
employ every resource of churelmen’s warfare to maintain so advantageous 
a post; and as there is no corruption of men, however great, which does 
not seek to veil itself under the mantle of religion, the nuns were secretly 
instructed to profess a prous horror at the idea of submitting to any other 
authority than that of the general of their order, to whom they had sworn 
fidelity. Ricci was diligently represented by the emissaries of Kome as a 
subverter of ecclesiastical discipline, an impious person, and even a Lu- 
theran in disguise; and as if the majesty of Heaven itself were directly 
concerned in the issue, the sisters affected to stand immovable in super- 
natural extacies before the shrine of their patroness Saint, and prophecies 
were delivered of some undefined and terrible judgment about to be intlicted 
on the two cities of Pistoia and Prato, over which Ricci presided. Although 
a Catholic and superstitious, however, Ricci was not to be diverted by idle 
fears from an undertaking to persevere in which, at all hazards, he was 
prompted by duty and conscience. ‘The prospect seemed less encouraging 
from the circumstance that two of Ricci’s predecessors, A/amamni and Ip- 
politi, had failed ina similar attempt. With respect to Pestoia, however, 
the prudence and mild firmness of Ricci at length prevailed. Two of the 
relupieuses, who were the most outrageous in their conduct, being removed, 
the rest submitted to the authority of the bishop, received a chaplain and 
confessor appointed by him, and the prospect seemed opened of an effectual 
reformation. At Prato, where the disorders were greater, and the influence 
of the Dominicans and Ex-Jesuis (who, though the bitterest foes before, now 
united to oppose innovation) being powerfully upheld by the nobility, whose 
daughters filled the convents of the former, and whose sons had been edu- 
cated by the latter, the task which he had undertaken seemed hopeless. 
The Pope, who had only intended to make a show of yielding in order more 
firmly to establish his power, and had trusted to his inferior agents to fulfil 
his real designs, rather than to effectuate the letter of his instructions, seeing 
Kiect resolved to persevere, now changed his tone towards him. He had 
hitherto shewn him distinguished marks of his favour, as a prudent man too 
intimately connected by relationship and interest with the Jesuits to take 
any decided steps against them, while his known attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Jansentsts made his advancement a seeming concession to the 
influence of that powerlul and increasing party. But now that Ricci’s r al 
character began to develope itself, Pius VI. (who had assumed the Pontifical 
sceptre through that dark influence which had caused it to drop so myste- 
riously from the hand of his predecessor) addressed an angry brief to the 
Bishop of Pistoia, filled with swelling words respecting the unlimited obe- 
dren . due from bishops to the Holy See, harshly reproving his precipitancy 
in the reforms at Pistoia, and forbidding him to proceed further in those he 
had undertake nat Prato, and referring the whole matter to the Tuscan In- 
quisition, ‘This tribunal still sat in Florence up to the year 1782, but Its 
terrible features, secrecy and the exclusive controul of priests, had been 
taken away in the year 1724, by the admission of three lay assessors; and 
it was now chiefly important to the Holy See as swelling the list of its means 
of corruption, maintaining an Imposing show of authority, and furnishing 4 
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convenient reference for zaconvenient plans of reform, corresponding to the 


“ ordered to lie on the table,” or “ adjourned to this day six months,” of 


the British House of Commons. 
To the complete frustration of R.’s benevolent design, nothing seemed 
wanting but that he should be deserted by the government, and with this he 
was threatened through the influence of the ministers, particularly Serrati, 
the Premier, who represented to the Grand Duke that the dispute with the 
Pope was a personal matter with respect to Ricci alone, and that it would 
be prudent not uselessly to irritate the Holy See, but to abandon him to his 
fate. Thus calumniated and undermined by the monks, opposed by the 
nobility, regarded as a heretic by the vulgar, forsaken by the ministry, and 
fulminated against by the Pope, Ricci appealed tothe protection of his Sove- 
reign in person, and strongly represented to him that both the friends and 
the enemies of reform considered the affair of Prato as a trial of strength, 
and that a defeat here would be fatal to all ulterior schemes of amelioration. 
Peter Leopold, brother of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette and of Joseph 
Il., whom he afterwards succeeded on the throne of the Austrian empire, 
and who had assumed the government of the Tuscan States in the year 
1765, was a wise and benevolent Prince, had introduced many salutary 
reforms in the political state of his dominions, and, had he been surrounded 
by such men as Ricci, would, ere this, have remedied the more deeply 
rooted disorders of the church. But, with the splendid exception of the 
Senator Ruccellai, now dead, he had the misfortune to be served by ministers 
who were too short-sighted to enter into his views, and, being tampered with 
by the Court of Rome, were perpetually thwarting his benevolent intentions, 
and undermining in his favour the friends of effectual reform, in which they 
were frequently but too successful. On this occasion, however, persuaded 
by the reasoning of Ricci, he acted with independence and energy. He 
wrote to Rome, complaining of the attempt made to elude the eftect of the 
faculty already granted to Ricci, and demanded that it should not only be 
confirmed with respect to him, but extended to all the Tuscan bishops, that 
the convents in their respective dioceses might thenceforth be placed under 
their sole direction. He added, that if not conceded by the Court’ of Rome, 
he had a full right to execute this measure by virtue of his sovereign power. 
The Court of Rome hears reason when it is obliged todo so. Benedict XIV., 
according to Ricci, once said in confidence to one of Ins courtiers, “* Sove-~ 
reigns, if they knew their own rights, would do many things of their own 
accord, which it is prudent to grant when they condescend to ask them.’ 
The spirited language of the Grand Duke had, for the present, its desired 
effect; and Ricci rejoiced to have been the means of extending to the 
whole of Tuscany those salutary reforms, of which he set the example in the 
diocese of Pistoia. His fame spread throughout Catholic Europe; the Nea- 
politans manifested a desire to imitate the example of Tuscany ; and the mi- 
mister of Spain procured from Ricci a detail of the proceedings with respect 
to the refractory convents, to serve as a model in the contemplated reforms 
in that country. 
_ Thus armed with full powers for effecting his designed reforms, Ricci, 
instead of enjoying his triumph, as a man of less moral sensibility would 
have done, proceeded with mildness proportioned to his former firmness, 
endeavouring by every means consistent with his grand object to palliate 
this tremendous blow to the pride of the monks, and to conciliate the atfecs 
ton of those for whose spiritual interests he was henceforth exclusively to 
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provide. ‘That the confessors and chaplains chosen micht be more ac eit 
able to them, he waived his newly-acquired rights of patronage, (so sweet 
to man in power,) and allowed the communities to choose their own. — In 
one thing only he was immovable, in refusing to re-appoint the Domini- 
eans who had so shamefully abused their power. This occasioned him to 
incur an enmity which lasted him not only to the end of his public career, 
but to the close of his days. Martini, the new Archbishop of Florence, 
(consequently Ricci’s ecclesiastical superior,) lending himself to the corrupt 
intrigues of the Dominicans of Prato, secretly promised them his favour in 
regard to the new elections ; and imagining that Ricci could not for a mo- 
ment think himself at liberty to refuse a request from his superior, engaged 
to procure the reappointment of the Dominican chaplain at the Convent of 
St. Vincent in that city. This affair ended not only in the disappointment, 
but the exposure of the time-serving Archbishop, who henceforth con- 
ceived a dislike to Ricci, which he prosecuted with all the littleness of a 
churchman’s hatred to the end of his life. 

In order to give a general view of this branch of Ricci’s administration, 
we will here subjoin, that during the course of the twelve years of his public 
functions, he continually extended and improved his system of regulations, 
until many of the convents were converted from haunts of vice into semina- 
ries of useful knowledge to the young women of the neighbourhood, who, 
as they became fitted to enter the world, were portioned by the benevolent 
bishop out of his private purse. Through his influence with the Grand 
Duke, the principle of episcopal superintendence was extended to the com- 
munities of monks as well as of nuns. His detail of the state in which he 
found the former is highly curious and amusing. Their ignorance almost 
surpasses behef. Yet it was from the monasteries that professors were 
principally furnished to the universities of Italy, ‘* and it was not until their 
appointment that they began to acquire the knowledge they were presumed 
to possess, in order to enable them to fill with advantage their respective 
charrs.”" Among his reforms he mentions the founding of libraries, where 
those which formerly existed had been converted to kitchen use, and the 
causing ** the gaming tables to be burned /”’ 

The 2nd object of the attention of our Reformer was the idolatrous wor- 
ship of the heart of Jesus, wtroduced by the Jesuits. This new rite, which 
glided silently into the church in the darkness of the middle ages, and had been 
condemned by Benedict XIV., (1724—1759,) had come into greater vogue 
than even at any former period under Clement XIIL, (1759—1769,) by 
whom it was strongly maintained, It had been again cordially anathema- 
tized by his equally infallible successor Clement XLV., (1769—1774,) and was 
now again blazoned forth in the bulls and briefs of Pius VI.; thus presenting 
one of those singular contradictions by which the empty pretentions of Papal 
infallibility are sometimes laid open to the ridicule of mankind, and which 
have contributed more than any th ng to open the eyes of Catholics them- 
selves, This rite, called by ecclesiastics cardiolatria, consists in addressing 
prayers, of a very enthusiastic description, to a picture of the heart of 
( hrist. The emblems of this worship are still to be seen in some Cath lic 
churches, and consist in a bloody heart, of large dimensions, pierced through 
with arrows to denote the sorrows of Christ, and in figures of the Saviour 
himself, displaying his heart in his hand to his adoring people. We learn 
from one of Riect’s friends, that in the impure system of Jesuitical instruc- 
tion, these emblems were made the means of initiating their disciples in 3 
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gross species of anthropomorphism, into which entered much more of sen- 
sual than of divine affection. On this subject, we quote with pleasure the 
sensible reflection of De Potter, Vol. I. p. 496: ** Tant il est vrai qu’ il 
n'y a point de prejuge, quelqu’ innocent qu'il puisse paroitre, que noftre 
mille occasions 4 des ceeurs corrompus de le rendre immoral et pernicieux. 
La véerité seule est hors de toute atteinte: elle ne sauroit étre violée.”’ 
“ There is no error or prejudice, however innocent it may appear, which 
does not offer a thousand opportunities to corrupt hearts to render it sub- 
servient to pernicious and immoral purposes. Truth alone is beyond all 
attempts. It cannot be violated.’’ It must lose its nature by an admixture 
of error before it can be made to subserve the purposes of the vicious, or be 
productive of injury to mankind, 

With reference to this doctrine of the Jesuits, Ricci published on the 3rd 
of June, 1780, a pastoral charge, in which he addressed his clergy and 
people, warning them against this error, and explaining to them the nature 
of genuine and spiritual devotion, ‘* equally remote,’’ to use the words of 
his charge, ** from the gross superstition of Pagan Fetiches on the one 
hand, and from licentious Sadduceism (alluding to the instructions of the 
Dominicans) on the other.’’ By this part of his conduct he gave offence 
to the only friend he had in Tuscany who could do him any service, the 
Grand Duke, who considered him as manifesting in this instance an intem- 
perate zeal, and imprudently offending the Holy See. But our intrepid Re- 
former was not to be deterred from pursuing the course he had marked out 
to himself by the threatened loss of royal favour. ‘* Motives of human po- 
licy,”’ observes he on this occasion, “ cannot excuse us in the sight of God 
for neglecting our duty to him.’ Leopold was a Reformer of a very dif- 
ferent stamp from Ricci. While in the bosom of the latter glowed a pure 
and ardent flame of zeal for the honour of God and the credit of what he 
deemed true religion, the former looked no further than the removal of those 
political evils which were the consequences of Papal usurpation ; and in his 
private manners deeply immersed in all the licentiousness of the Italian 
courts, he looked with indifference or disapprobation upon attempts to re- 
press errors whose pernicious tendency consisted chiefly in their fostering 
the strength of vicious passions, and loosening the restraints of Christian 
purity. Ricci’s firmness upon this head was put to repeated trials both by 
public and open attempts of the supporters of this idolatrous rite, and by the 
most paltry tricks and machinations in private. In the former class, the 
most remarkable was a brief he received from Pius VI., requiring him to 
give to a person in his diocese, upon whose mind the Jesuits had worked, 
the faculty to found a perpetual mass, with Papal indulgences to those who 
should be present at it, in honour of the “ Sacred Heart.” This brief he 
kept by him, without taking any notice of it. Another attempt of a more 
indirect and covert nature will cause the philosophic reader to smile, but in 
the mind of Ricci, as a Catholic b shop, it excited horror. On the 3rd of 
April, 1781, he relates, while at Prato for the purpose of consecrating some 
church bells, he was privately warned to beware of a surprise, without being 
informed in what respect or from what quarter it was to be a »prehended. 
Thus preparcd, when he was strongly pressed to dedicate the bells to the 
honour of Jesus Christ, he refused, but gave them the same appellation with 
the parish church, dedicated to St. Stephen. After the conclusion of the 
ceremony, going to look at the bells, he perceived that the garland of flowers 
with which they were adorned was of unusual dimensions, and lifting it up 
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discovered the inscription, “* Jn honorem S. S. Cordis Jesu’’—** To the 
honour of the most sacred heart of Jesus."’ This pious fraud he found to 
have been the contrivance of the Ex-Jesuit Salvi. Horrified at this attempt 
to entrap the Anti-cardiolatrist himself into an act of Cardiolatry, he de- 
nounced it to the civil power; and Salvi was required to apologize to 
Ricci. The mildness of his disposition was stnkingly shewn on this ocea- 
sion; for, although justly offended, instead of receiving Salvi with cold dis- 
dain, to the surprise of the Jesuit, he found himself met with affectionate 
cordiality. Ricci had hoped that Salvi's heart was to be won ; but in this he 
found himself deceived; he still prosecuted his dark and treacherous ope- 
rations. ‘“* It is known to every one,”’ says Ricci, writing many years after 
this event, ** and melancholy experience has made it but too evident in the 
troubles by which Europe is yet agitated, of how many machinations the Je- 
suits have been the authors, under the powerful protection of Pius VL, with 
the view of re-establishing their body. They have found this worship of 
the heart of Christ to be a most plausible and convenient pretext, and have 
therefore promoted it with all the art and address of which they are capable. 
With such trials God is pleased to prove and purify his church.”’ 

We may add, that the festival at Rome in honour of the Sacred Heart, 
founded by Pius VI., withstood the shock of the French Revolution, and 
maintained its ground under Pius VII., as we learn from a little book we 
have seen, published at Rome in 1809, by the * .decademia della Reliqrone 
Catolica, with approbation,” entitled “ Devotions for the Festival and No- 
vene (1, e. nine days’ exposition of the Sacrament to adoration, preparatory 
to the more solemn festivals) of the Sacred Heart.’ Saint Heart has now, 
however, 1828, followed the fate of Saint Handkerchief, Saint Girdle, 
&c., and is no longer to be found in the Calendar. 

If in opposing the worship of the St. Heart, our Reformer may seem 
to have been only employed in lopping off a branch of ranker growth than 
usual in the great tree of Papal corruption, which happened to cross his 
way, he now aimed a blow at the root, by applying himself to reform the 
education of the clergy. Amongst Ricci’s own parish priests, (not to speak of 
the monastic clergy,) he mentions some who were not only unable to con- 
strue a plain page of the historical parts of the Latin Bible, but who could 
barely manage to sign their own names. Nor was gross ignorance the 
worst part of the evil. When sent to Rome for education, they returned 
either filled with preposterous notions of the universal empire claimed to 
itself by the Holy See, or imbued with the principles of a gross and brutal- 
wzing Itheism, To this melancholy fact the published ‘letters of Ricci’s 
correspondents bear ample testimony. One of them, the Dean Ricci, of 
Genoa, observes, “1 KNow or A CoLLEGE AT ROME WHERE ATHE- 
ISM IS TAUGHT EX PROFESSO”! Such are the genuine fruits of that 
corrupted form of Christianity which defaces the fairest provinces of Southern 
Europe ! 

Under the short but enlightened reign of Peter Leopold in Tuscany, men 
of learning and genius were encouraged to draw up and lay before the Sove- 
reign their schemes for the public good, thus forming a splendid exception 
to the remark with which the eloquent Neapolitan Jurisconsult, Filangier, 
opens his celebrated treatise on legislation: “ All the plans, estimates, and 
calculations hitherto presented to princes and discussed before them, have 
bad for their design the solution of one problem, how to destroy the greatest 
number of the human race in the shortest time.’? Scienza della Legisla- 
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tione, &c. The plans presented to Leopold, on the contrary, had for 
their object how to etlect the greatest good of the majority, with the least 
injury to the few. Yet such was the universal apprehension of the Court 
of Rome and its interested supporters, from whom they well knew that the 
personal favour of the Prince could afford them little protection, that the 
sroposers of these plans had seldom the courage to subscribe their names to 
them. The plans of Ricci were, however, always publicly proposed, and 
he now submitted a second time a plan which, while yet only Vicar of the 
diocese of Florence, he had shewn to the Grand Duke, for the foundation of 
-a Theological Coliege, in which the evils of Roman or monastic studies 
should be remedied, and patriotic subjects and learned and liberal divines 
should be trained up.  Ricci’s scheme was approved by the Grand 
Duke, but being shewn to his inveterate enemy, Martini, Archbishop of 
Florence, it was treated by him as wholly unfeasable, on account of its great 
expense to the government. By seeming to be the advocate of a wise 
economy, Martini knew that he was ensuring an attentive hearing from Leo- 
pold. He himself, he added, would undertake to establish an academy for 
the same purposes, which should pay its own expenses, if provided with a 
suitable building by the government. Leopold, more credulous than usual, 
abandoning the project of Ricci, closed with the offer of Martini, and 
bestowed on him the Abbey of Fiesole for the prosecution of his plan. 
Being situated on a charming hill, within a tempting distance of three 
miles from Florence, the Archbishop converted the monastery into a villa 
for his own use, and the ‘Tuscan clergy continued to be educated upon 
the ancient system! Although completely foiled in the more extensive 
ov he had formed, yet by persevering instances with the Grand Duke, 

icci was enabled in the year 1783 to open a Theological College for his 
own diocese, in the suppressed convent of Olivetans at Pistoia. Knowing 
no one amongst his countrymen to whom he could trust so important an 
office, he appointed the learned and liberal J. B. Zanzi, of Padua, President 
of the College. Beloved by the pupils, and witnessing with delight the 
progress they made in knowledge on the more enlarged and liberal system 
he had marked out, Ricci found consolation here when vexed and disap- 
pointed in his schemes of public usefulness, persecuted by the interested 
supporters of corruption, and meanly deserted by the pretended friends of 
reform. And so fully did his éléves correspond to his benevolent and en- 
lightened views, that when a few years after he undertook the delicate and 
difficult task of reforming the Missal, of which we shall hereafter have to 
speak, he acknowledges that he received considerable assistance from the 
Suggestions of these youths. Where, indeed, can he who treads the thorny 
path of reform seek consolation under the selfishness and unconquerable 
prejudices of the mature in age, if not in the ingenuous sentiments and 


more pliable minds of youth ? 
GEORGE KENRICK. 


(To be continued, ] 
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ON THE LOCALITY OF A FUTURE STATE. 


Mr. BetsHam, in one of his published Sermons, has some curious, and, 
in many respects, very interesting speculations on the notion of a local 
heaven. ‘Tins idea he decries altogether, and ridicules the supposition that 
there is any particular place appointed either for the rewards or the punish- 
ments of a future state. According to him, heaven (and by parity of rea- 
soning, the same must be true of hell) is not a place, but a state; it has no 
reference to any particular situation or locality, but depends entirely on the 
character and dispositions of the mind itself. It is evident that upon these 
our happiness or misery is even now more dependent than upon any out- 
ward circumstances; and as the faculties of the understanding in the course 
of our renewed education in another life acquire a greater developement, and 
our pleasures and pains become in consequence more dependent on_recol- 
lected ideas and less upon sensations, it is reasonable to presume, that the 
same thing will take place to a still greater extent hereafier. With respect 
to the happiness of a future state more especially, there seems no reason to 
doubt that it will consist in a great measure in the possession of enlarged 
powers of mind, in increased capacities for knowledge, in the cultivation 
and exercise of the dispositions of benevolence and piety; all which essen- 
tial requisites must evidently exist in the mind itself, and have nothing to do 
with one situation more than with another. In the same manner, the punish- 
ment of the wicked will consist in the debasement of their natures, in their 
unfitness for the higher pleasures of the soul, at the same time that they have 
lost their capability of receiving any others; in the miserics produced by 
ignorance and prejudice, by sensual and selfish desires, as inordinate and 
craving as ever, but beyond the reach of their accustomed gratifications ; 10 
revenge, envy, remorse, and the whole tribe of bad and unruly passions. 
These in hke manner have nothing to do with any particular place, and 
would equally make the sinner miserable, let his external circumstances be 
what they might. The mind, some one has said, is its own place ; and 
henee the very same situation and outward lmppressions which are the means 
of happiness to one, may be the instrument of misery to another. To the 
pure all things are pure; the truly pious and well-principl d mind will ob- 
tain from almost any situation the sources of happiness—the opp yrtunities 
of useful and improving occupation, the motives for grateful reliance on a 
wise and gracious Disp ser. The sinner, on the contrary, though he should 
be admitted into the society of he aven, would derive no happine SS from it, 
because he is not fit for it; he has not cultivated those dispositions, nor has 
he enher taste or capacity for those employments from which its happiness 1s 
to arise, 2 

From all this it is inferred, that the notion of there being some particular 
re. called heaven, assigned as the peculiar and exclusive residence of the 
essed, and another place, called hell, which is to be the dismal prison- 
house of the “oh bate, is a mere vulgar prejudice, without any real founda- 
tion either in philosophy or revelation. I cannot say that the premise s here 
appear to me to warrant the conclusion, which in fact we have no ground 
either to affirm or deny in the absence of all direct evidence. The reality 
of future rewards and punishments is in no way affected either by the one 
or the othe r, and therefore the conjecture is in itself of no practical impor- 
tance, Unfortunately, however, it is particularly liable to be misunderstood 
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and perverted by the vulgar and unreflecting, and hence both the doctrine 
and the persons of its advocates have been exposed to very unmerited ob- 
loguy. Ina matter of real importance, this is submitted to with cheerful- 
ness; but in a case like the present, one is inclined to regret that they 
should have laid themselves open to it. 

The popular idea that heaven (by which term is meant a particular place 
reserved for the abode of the blessed in a future state, m the immediate 
resence, or at least in the more sensible perception of the presence, of 
God) is somewhere in the sky, above the clouds, proceeds, indeed, upon a 
false system of philosophy, being founded on views of the constitution of 
the universe which have been long since exploded. But I do not see that 
we are therefore required or authorized to conclude that there is no such 
place as heaven in the sense which we have given to that term. Certainly, 
whatever notions we may choose to adopt respecting the Divine a 
sence, every creature, to whatever degree of exaltation he may be enabled 
in a course of ages to attain, being necessarily finite, must be limited in his 
presence; he must have some locality; there must, consequently, be some 
ge where he is either happy or miserable. That place, wherever it may 

, we call, in the one case, heaven, in the other, hell. Perhaps, it may 
even be true, according to Mr. Belsham’s suggestion, that they may be one 
and the same in point of absolute locality; the difference consisting not in 
external circumstances, but in the constitution and affections of the mind, 
and the degree of iinprovement it has attained in the one case, or of degra- 
dation to which it shall have been reduced in the other; conformably to the 
saying of our Lord, * Behold, the kingdom of God is within you.”” Mr, 
Belsham has pursued this idea into various details, in tracing which he has 
displayed considerable ingenuity. Into these, however, I do not think it 
advisable at present to follow him. 

So much, however, appears to be quite evident, that whatever is destined 
to affect finite creatures, must necessarily have some sort of locality; and 
hence I see nothing inconsistent with the most strict notions of the Divine 
omnipresence in the supposition that there may be some particular place or 
places where the presence of God is more peculiarly and expressly mani- 
fested. This, indeed, is nothing more than what we are abundantly sensible 
of at present, However conscious we may be in our moments of retlection 
that God is always with us, and that there is no place to which his actual 
presence does not extend, yet we are so much under the influence of exter- 
nal circumstances as to be much more sensibly alive to this important fact at 
some times and in some places than in others, The well-known influence 
of local associations is very powerful upon the minds even of the most 
reflecting ; verhaps, indeed, it is still more powerful upon them than upon 
the generality of mankind, who, from want of information, or an habitual 
frivolity of mind, are accustomed to pass with little emotion over scenes 
which have been distinguished by events of the greatest importance in the 
history of their country or of the world. ‘ We were now treading,’’ says 
Dr, Johnson, speaking of Iona, * that illustrious island which was once the 
luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barba- 
rians derived the benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion, To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be impossible, if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish, if it were possible. Whatever with- 
draws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future, predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings. Far from me and my friends be such frigid philosophy 
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as may conduct us indifferent and unmoved over ground which has heen 
digmfied by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is hittle to be envied 
whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of [ona.”’ 

Whether the eloquent enthusiasm of this writer was not raised in this 
celebrated passage beyond what the occasion absolutely called for, may 
possibly be made a question; but the principle to which he refers 1s a very 
important one, and exerts a material influence on the mental and moral 
character of man. In this sense, and it is a sense which is far from being 
practically uninteresting or unimportant, we may admit that the presence of 
God is more immediately and sensibly manifested in some places than in 
others. ‘The principle has no doubt been greatly abused and perverted at 
all times to the purposes of superstition and imposture ; but that is no rea- 
son why it may not be applied to a useful and beneficial purpose. The 
shrines end alters to which pilgrimages have been undertaken, and where 
offerings have been made during the ages of ignorance, in imagined expia- 
tion of unrepented guilt, are doubtless among the most remarkable proofs 
that ignorance is too often the mother, not of devotion in any desirable 
sense of the word, but of the most absurd prejudices, the most debasing 
superstition, the most immoral practices. But if on tracing the precincts of 
Athens, where every ste p brings the traveller to the scene of some memora- 
ble incident; if on surveying the still admirable and beautiful remnants of 
Grecian art which that classic ground even yet displays, the lover of ancient 
literature, and of every thing that is eminent or dignified in human nature, 
is Impressed with extraordinary emotions; if, when standing on the Mount 
of Olives or the banks of the lake of Galilee, he feels his heart warmed by a 
pecuhar glow of affectionate interest and holy reverence, and can almost 
imagine himself present when the same spots were rendered sacred. by the 
mirac les and discourses of our blessed Lord, is there any thing unreasonable 
in the conjecture that hereafter there will be manifested a similar prevalence 
of local associations, and that, while we believe that in all parts of the unt- 
verse the presence as well as the immediate agency of the Great Supreme 
equally exists, there may yet be some places more fitted than others to bring 
this great truth forcibly home to our imaginations ? If it should be so, then, 
relatively to us, such places will deserve the name of a local heaven. 

As for the precise locality to be assigned to any peculiarly eminent display 
of the Divine presence and perfections, it is needless to add, that any attempt 
to mdulge in such unauthorized speculations would be foolish and imperti- 
nent; not less so than the equally groundless and extravagant conjectures to 
be found in the writings of eminent men, whose imaginations have outrun 
their judgment, respecting the place of future punishment. These are 
among the hidden things which wl unto the Lord our God, and which, 
no doubt, tor the wisest and most excellent reasons, he has seen fit to veil in 
awful but complete and impenetrable obscurity. Let us not attempt in such 
things to be wise beyond what is written. 

W. T. 





ON RELIGIOUS FAITH. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

To what extent religious faith can properly be regarded as possessing a 
moral quality, is a question to which the public attention has of late been 
frequently directed. It appears to me that neither of the parties in the 
discussion have taken a correct view of the subject; one side maintaining 
that faith is strictly involuntary, that man has no controul over his opinions, 
and therefore cannot in any sense be considered as responsible for them ; 
the other, admitting, indeed, that man is not responsible for his opinions to 
his fellow-men, not only contend that he zs responsible to his Maker, but, 
rashly assuming the undoubted truth of their own dogmas, maintain that 
whoever does not think, or does not choose to express himself exactly as 
they do, is guilty of a sin in the sight of God. Without going into any 
such extravagance as this, it may, I think, be rendered evident that there is a 
sense, that there are cases, in which the existence of a correct and enlight- 
ened faith is of itself a sufficient indication of many excellent qualities which 
are proper objects of moral approbation, and may not unreasonably be 
supposed to furnish a ground of acceptance with God. If such a faith 
implies the careful exercise of the best powers of the understanding under 
the direction of a sober, composed, and pious turn of mind, if it implies a 
habit of thinking and judging for himself, of examining with diligence, 
candour, and humility, it can scarcely be denied that, without going further, 
we may safely infer from it-the existence of a strong sense of religion, and 
that those qualities which are essential to a religious and upright character 
have been successfully cultivated. 

The following observations seem to me to place those ideas in a just and 
sinking point of light. They are from the pen of an excellent and justly 
venerated person to whose contributions the first series of the Theological 
Repository owed no small portion of its interest and value. VPP 

FF 


wn Peter i. 8,9: “* Whom having not seen ye love, in whom, though now ye sce 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory: receiving 
the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls.”’ 


The sentiment which the apostle suggests to us in these words is, that 
those Christians who have not had an opportunity of seeing or having per- 
sonal knowledge of the Lord Jesus, may yet receive such information of 
him from the gospel as will be a reasonable foundation for their entertaining 
a high esteem and sincere love for him; and that though they do not now 
behold him working wonderful miracles upon earth, or seated at the right 
hand of the majesty on high, yet the gospel furnishes them with sufficient 
evidences to prove the authenticity of his divine mission as gives them a just 
ground for faith in him and the doctrine he taught ; a also, that the 
particulars of that faith which the gospel teaches them to entertain afford 
i Christians reasonable cause for the most triumphant and exulting joy in 

im, 

_ ltis observable that St. Peter intimates a commendation of these Chris- 
tans for their faith in and love to Jesus, from the circumstance that they had 
hot known or beheld him; as if this rendered their faith and love more 
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laudable and worthy than they would have been if they had been eye- 
witnesses of his personal conduct and miraculous works. Now, from li nee, 
and from a few similar passages in the New Testament, an objection hath 
been raised against both the apostles and their Master, for having taught 
mankind that faith is so much the more virtuous, worthy, and laudable, by 
how much there is /ess evidence or rational proof upon which it can tx 
founded ; from which principle, say the objectors, it will follow, that that 
faith must be the most laudable and acceptable to God which is founded on 
no evidence at all. But this consequence is plainly absurd, therefore the 
principle from which it flows must be false. 

There may be something smart in this cavil, but there is no real founda- 
tion for it, unless it be in the injudicious and unscriptural language of som 
believers. We will readily grant that there is nothing virtuous or com- 
mendable in any faith that is not founded upon the appearance of rational 
proof and evidence. We will grant further, that there is nothing virtuous 
in any act of faith considered in itself; namely, a bare assent of the mind 
to the truth of any fact or doctrine upon the appearance of satisfactory 
evidence of it to the understanding, let the kind or degree of it be what it 
will, No man can claim any merit for seeing what is directly before 
his eyes; and as little can any be evinced in the mere act of believing 
what is affirmed by persons whom we know to be honest and credible 
witnesses. No one thinks it an act of virtue to believe on the testimony of 
the writers who have given us the history of those times, that there was such 
a person as Julius Cesar; how then can a man claim any praise for be- 
heving on the testimony of the evangelists that there was such a person as 
Jesus Christ? In lke manner, the mere assent to any doctrine, such as 
the existence of God, upon the appearance to our understandings of those 
manifold evidences which so clearly prove it, has nothing virtuous or 
commendable in it. It is a matter of necessity, which we cannot avoid. 
The most wicked of men, who reason and consider the subject, cannot help 
believing this doctrine, though they may wish ever so much to disbelieve 
and disprove it. And it is observable that St. James makes use of this very 
iustance to prove that there can be nothing laudable or acceptable to God 
in a mere act of faith or assent to any religious doctrine. 

But after we have made these concessions, which the sacred writers 
themselves allow us to make, we may very reasonably expect the objectors 
to grant us in turn, that to love truth and to inquire after it diligently, to 
examine any fact or doctrine that is proposed to us fairly and candidly, to 
consider the evidences and rational proofs which are offered in support of it, 
and to be equally ready to lend a calm and impartial hearing to what 1s 
urged on either side of any disputed question, is truly praiseworthy. For 
though the assent of a man’s mind to a doctrine, upon the actual appearance 
of satisfactory and convincing evidence of its truth to his understanding, 1s 
what he cannot avoid ; yet the keeping bis mind open to truth, the main- 
taining a fairness and impartiality of temper in his inquiries after it, diligence 
and perseverance suited to its importanc e and value in the conduct of these 
inquires ; a readiness to yield his assent to such evidence as is really 
requisite, suntable to, and sufficient in, each case ; even though the doctrine 
so established should lead to practical results inconsistent with contirmed 
habits, should call upon him to desert his former connexions, and adopt an 
entirely new system of conduct ; to follow all such doctrines to their con- 
Sequences, and to act accordingly ; these things are certamly virtuous and 
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laudable; because these things are both voluntary, and they are indications 
of that temper and disposition which God expects, approves and will reward 
n ins ratronal creatures. 

If all this be allowed us, let us next inquire in what cases these virtuous 
and laudable dispositions of a love of truth and of dihgence, fairness, and 
impartiality in inquiring after it, may best operate and manifest themselves. 
Certainly not in those cases where facts or doctrines are presented to our 
minds with such a fulness of evidence as anticipates inquiry, as precludes 
all doubt or hesitation. Such are the clear and undeniable testimony of our 
senses for matters of fact, strict demonstrations in matters of “science, and 
express declarations from God himself or his authenticated messengers, 
(attended with circumstances which prevent in us any doubt of the genuine- 
ness of these declarations,) concerning matters of faith or religion. In such 
cases the mind is under a necessity of yielding an immediate assent, and, 
consequently, there is no room for a love of truth and fairness to manifest 
themselves. ‘They can only be exerted in what is to follow; namely, in 
drawing the proper consequences from assenting to such facts, and from 
embracing and complying with such doctrines. It seems rather that those 
cases afford the best opportunities for the exercise and manifestation of a 
love of truth and of candour and impartiality of spirit, in which, though 
there be a sufficiency of evidence or proof to be had, yet the evidence 
requires considerable diligence to discover it, and attentive examiation to 
apprehend its true nature, its connexion with the subject in question, and 
its sufficiency as a rational proof of it; and when, after we are convinced 
that the fact or doctrine is true, still further diligence and inquiry are 
necessary, in order to trace out the reasonable consequences of it, as well as 
resolution and firmness to embrace and adhere to these consequences, It 
is those cases where we have many doubts and difficulties to struggle with, 
much obscurity to clear up, and many inconveniences both from within and 
from without to encounter in the search after truth and adherence to it, that 
call forth the most vigorous exertions of a love of truth, and most emi- 
nently display a candid and impartial disposition. In short, it is not the 
greater or less degree of evidence given for any fact or doctrine, but the 
greater or less degree of diligence, sincerity, and steadiness, which we have 
employed in tracing out this evidence, that constitutes our faith in a greater 
or less degree virtuous and laudable. 

Let us now go on to apply these observations to the different cases of 
those who believed in Christ on different kinds of evidence and under 
different circumstances. Now they who were eye-witnesses of his life and 
actions had the full and overpowering evidence of their own senses ofien 
repeated to attest their reality, which rendered it absolutely impossible for 
them to doubt of their truth. The most wicked and malicious of his op- 
posers could not deny them, and therefore his followers could not exercise 
much of a virtuous love of truth in assenting to them under such circum- 
stances. Again, when they were once convinced that these facts were true, 
it required no great degree of attention or depth of reflection to discover 
from them the natural consequences, or any uncommon exercise of candour 
to admit this consequence, namely, that he was certainly sent from God, 
And when this persuasion concerning him was once entertained, what great 
stretch of a love of truth, of fairness and integrity of spirit, did it require to 
embrace his doctrines and profess to follow him? The case of those who 
were eye-witnesses of the Lord Jesus, seems rather to have given room for 
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extraordinary and uncommon exertions of prejudice, obstinacy, and disin- 
genuity of spirit, and a fixed resolution not to be convinced by, but to avoid 
and pervert, the evidence by any means which criminal dispositions could 
suggest. It was for these things, as the cause of their evil heart of unbelief, 
not merely for their unbelief considered by itself, that his enemies and 
opposers are condemned by our Lord and the evangelical writers, 

But, on the other hand, the case of those who were not the eye-witnesses 
of the Lord Jesus, but received the gospel only through the preaching of his 
disciples, was very different. They had the same facts to ground their 
faith upon, but they received a very different kind of evidence for these 
facis. ‘They were not presented to them by the overpowering force of their 
own senses, but by the information of others, which, before they could 
admit, there were many things that required a previous consideration, such 
as the nature and credibility of the facts themselves, the character of those 
who testified them, the views they might possibly have in doing it; the 
vouchers they produced of their capacity, integrity, and veracity; then all 
the collateral proofs adduced also in support of the doctrines of the gospel 
would come to be considered; and, lastly, what would be the probable 
consequences of their embracing Christianity, both as to their obligations 
and interests. In short, they had every point to consider and weigh care- 
fully which the others had had, and that too with many additional circum- 
stances of difficulty. 

All these things would give a great scope for, nay would absolutely re- 
quire, the exercise of a great degree of attention and fairness in inquiring 
after the truth, from which the others were in a great measure precluded by 
the circumstances of their case. Accordingly, we find those persons who 
did manifest these amiable and virtuous dispositions in the reception they 
gave to the gospel when it was preached to them by the apostle, Imghly 
commended for it by the sacred writers. Thus it is said of the Bereans, 
that they were more noble, that is, more ingenuously disposed, than they of 
Thessalomica, in that they received the word with all readiness of mind; that 
is, gave it a willing, attentive, and fair hearing, and then searched the 
Scriptures daily whether these things were so. ‘They were not credulous, 
but diligently and impartially inquired whether the explanations which Paul 
gave of the Scriptures, and the arguments he deduced from them in support 
of them, were correct and conclusive. And when they found them to be 
so, many of them believed. But the sacred writers never commend any 
person for believing upon little or no rational proof. They produce their 
proofs in great abundance, and demand a diligent and fair examination, and 
insist that they are proper and adequate to the purpose for which they are 
brought ; Sufhicient to effect a reasonable conviction in every person who 
will consider them with the attention and sincerity which becomes a lover of 
truth, and which is due from every rational creature. 

It appears then that St. Peter expressed a just and rational sentiment, 
when he commended those Christians to whom he wrote for their love to 
the Lord Jesus whom they had not seen, and their faith and rejoicing expec- 
tations from him, though they had not beheld him. And upon the same 
principles we may affirm, that the faith of those Christians in later ages who 
cordially believe in and comply with the gospel, and are duly disposed to- 
wards their Saviour in consequence of a diligent inquiry into the evidence 
for the truth of our holy religion, isa greater proof of a virtuous and laud- 
able regard to truth than that of the first disciples. Under the circum- 
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stances in which the evidences of the truth of the gospel are presented to us, 
there is nothing to surprise, astonish, and overwhelm, our understandings, 
and, as it were, to compel the assent of our minds; but every thing is re- 
ferred to our most calm and deliberate examination, and to the exercise of 
diligence and candour under the influence of a governing love of God and 
of truth. 

Upon the same principles it is very easy to repel certain sneers which 
have been thrown out against that expression of our Lord to Thomas, 
“ Because thou hast seen me thou hast believed: blessed are they who have 
not seen and yet have believed.”” For let us see what was the case of Tho- 
mas. He had been assured by all the rest of his brethren, of whose under- 
standings and veracity he had no cause for doubt, that they had seen the 
Lord since his resurrection. But Thomas not only refused to believe their 
report, but declared that he would not trust his own eyes unless he had the 
concurring testimony of his feeling also, and that too not in a common 
manner, but he would insist on putting his finger into the prints of the 
uails, and thrusting his hand into his side. Now certainly this cannot be 
called a reasonable caution against deception, but a wantonness of incre- 
dulity, a childish petulance and obstinacy unworthy of a lover of truth, and 
inconsistent with a virtuous candour and impartiality in searching after it. 
However, our Lord in great condescension and goodness granted him the 
very proofs he so extravagantly demanded ; and when, overwhelmed by the 
concurring testimony of his own senses, he at length acknowledged his 
Master, he received this mild and gentle reproof. Which is the same thing 
as if he had said, ** Happy are they who have already believed, and who 
shall hereafter believe in me upon receiving such evidence as shall be suited 
to their case, and sufficient for the purpose of producing a rational belief, 
though it be of a different kind from that which thou hast insisted upon and 
received ; because they thereby exhibit a viriuous candour and openness to 
conviction which thou hast failed to do in the present instance.” 

Upon the whole, I hope we may fairly conclude that it was not the in- 
tention of our Lord or of his apostles to commend an easy and foolish cre- 
dulity, or to ascribe praise to those who profess to believe in the gospel 
upon slight grounds, still less with no grounds of reasonable evidence ; but 
only to give due commendation to candid and careful inquirers who embrace 
the gospel and comply with it upon satisfying convictions of the sufficiency 
of those evidences of its truth which in their nature and circumstances call 
forth the exercise of good dispositions in the heart, and which cannot be 
apprehended, understood, and assented to, but in consequence of the per- 
formance of various excellent and laudable exertions of the intellectual 


powers, 
VIGILIUS POSTHUMUS. 
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REVIEW. 
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Aur. L— Reasons for not taking the Test, for not conforming to the Es- 
tablished Church, and for not deserting the Ancient Faith: with pre- 
liminary and concluding Observations : fog ther with some Remarks on 
the Pishop of Pet rborough’s late Charge, Xe., «XC. by John Karl of 
Shrewsbury. 


THE injustice, the folly of exclusive laws are never more apparent 
than when, in defence of the proscribed and persecuted sect, talents are 
called forth which are rendered unavailable to the public and narrowed to 
the service of a party. 

We are not much inclined to bow down our heads to the pride of birth, 
nor to regard any one with veneration merely because he can boast the 
uninterrupted descent of many centuries from ancestors of high renown. 
With us, 


** "Tota licet veteres, exornent undique cere 

Atria, vobilitas sola est atque unica virtus.” 
But it must not be denied that high birth confers great advantages ; and 
when to these advantages are added learning, taste, and genius, how much 
it is to be regretted that a man so gifted should be excluded from every op- 
portunity of serving the public, because he adheres to the creed of his 
ancestors, and worships God in a manner which the government of his 
country considers erroneous ! 

The Nobleman whose work we are about to consider, is the first Earl in 
the Peerage, descended from a long line of ancestors, who for upwards of 
seven centuries have held baronial rank, many of them distinguished for 
talents and virtues: and all of whom, we believe, with one ex« eption, have 
adhered to the Catholic church. It is not to be wondered at if even a sense 
of honour should alone be sufficient to induce a high-minded man, so cit- 
cumstanced, to maintain his attachment to that church in her adversity, 
which his fathers venerated in her prosperity, 

The noble author feels the injustice with which he and his brother Ca- 
tholics are treated, and has stated his feelings in nervous and elegant lan- 
guage. He is by no means insensible to the advantages of which he is de- 
prived by an adherence to his church. 


. ** Out of more than a hundred English Peers of my own rank,” says he, 
I am the only one who refuses the test which the Legislature has thought 
proper to establish as the qualification for the exercise of constitutional 
rights. It is an enviable privilege to enjoy a voice in the affairs of the com- 
monwealth, to be a guardian over the people's rights, and an instrument for 
the public good ; I therefore consider it a sacred duty to shew why I refuse 
the exercise of functions so exalted in their character and so important in 
their consequences,” 
Though the 
should feel easy 
as Lord Shrews! 


Catholic may love his country, yet how is it possible " 
and satisfied with its government and institutions, while, 
ury justly and eloquently observes, 

* The Catholic 
Commoner, of the 
serve his country uu 


Peer is defrauded of his hereditary rights; the ¢ atholi¢ 
opportunities which wealth or talent might afford lim [@ 
i situations of honour and trust; the professional man, vl 
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those objects of lawful ambition which are the incentives and the rewards of a 
long life of toil and labour; the freeholder, of the exercise of that qualifica- 
tion which is as dear to him as the proudest distinction is to the most exalted 
personage,” 

His Lordship justly complains of those who in the discussion of the 
Catholic claims confine all their inquiries to one source of information, 
and seem determined to rest their knowledge only in Protestant writers, who 
repeat obloquies one after another, which have been frequently and ably 
refuted, but never notice the replies. Among many who have done this, 
Dr. Southey in his Book of the Charch, and the late Bishop of Winchester, 
in his life of Mr. Pitt, have not escaped his notice. A note tn this part of 
the Preliminary Observations deserves attention, in which, speaking of the 
wealth the Bishop left behind him, Lord S. draws a comparison between 
Protestant and Catholic establishments by no means favourable to the 
former, in permitting the revenues of the church to be appropriated to the 
aggrandizement of individuals who hold them, rather than to the repairs and 
embellishments of the churches and the relief of the necessitous.* 


“ Emancipation,” says Lord S., ‘is no longer a question between two 
parties in the State; it is a question between two nations, one struggling for 
its liberties, the other endeavouring to rivet the chains of slavery and oppres- 
sion; this is a contest going on, and which will go on in the very heart of 
the British empire, and between two people not very unequally balanced in 
either physical or moral force ; and is it to be supposed that this struggle is 
never to produce any thing but angry murmurs a irritated feelings ?” 


When will our rulers see that they are continuing this fatal division which 
must every day weaken more and more the strength of the empire, and 
alienate the minds of millions of its citizens, who, by a different treatment, 
might be ranked among the best and bravest of her sons? Let those laws 
be abrogated which point out the Catholics as aliens and enemies, which 
stamp them with a brand of infamy, because they adhere to the dictates of 
their consciences, and profess the religion which they have received from 
their fathers, and then, instead of being a separate nation struggling for its 
liberties, they will be a band of brothers ever to be found in the foremost 
ranks when ‘danger threatens our common parent. The mischiefs which 
lreland suffers by the operation of unjust, oppressive, and persecuting laws, 
are feelingly and eloquently expressed, and the — with which these 
evils are regarded by the English public forcibly and truly state d, 


“ Really, to judge from the contents of our public press, the details of a 
fashionable party, the birth of some unnatural monster among the animal 
creation, or even the flowering of a primrose in January, is of more impor- 
tance to the people of England than are the most vital interests of the sister 
island, the possession of which has alone elevated us above the rank of se- 
tondary nations, by furnishing us with almost unlimited resources, by sup- 
plying half our navy and more than half our army.” 


- a + ———— 


——— tT 


_* Here we are afraid his Lordship has not been ingenuous, or has not extended 
his inquiries so far as he might have done, Some Protestant bishops have un- 
doubtedly applied their large incomes improperly, but have not Catholic prelates 
‘sometimes done the same? Have not the Nepuews and Nieces of many prelates, 
and even of some poutiffs, been enriched from the incomes of the church ? When 
he recorded the large fortune which the late Bishop of Winchester left behind him, 
he should not have forgotten an instance of a different kind—he should also have 
Stated that the truly illustrious Tillotson left to his widow no other wealth than 


© copy of his sermons. 
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A reply is made with much spirit to the chief points in the Bishop of 
Peterborough’s Charge. The distinction between the actual possession of 
power, and the chgibility to offices of trust and honour, has scarcely ever 
been attended to by the opposers of the Catholic claims. To judge from 
the generality of the pamphlets that have been written, and the charges and 
speeches that have been delivered on the subject, we might suppose that the 
Catholics were seeking for nothing less than the actual transfer of all poliu- 
cal and ecclesiastical power from the established sect to themselves. 

* Neither do we ask,” says our author, “as the Bishop of Peterborough 
would imply, for offices of trust and power; these the sovereign must always 
withhold or bestow at his pleasure: we ask only for those rights which belony 
to us in virtue of the constitution of our country; for eligibility to office; 
for those privileges which belong to our respective states; for that liberty to 
serve our fellow-subjects which all others of our own class in the common- 
wealth possess; in fine, for that, and that alone, which we should enjoy were 
we not Roman Catholics.” 

The hollow pretence of neutrality in the Cabinet, on the important ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation, is well exposed. While it is evident to all, 
that no man, how eminent soever he may be for piety, for talents, for vir- 
tues, can ever hope to arrive at preferment in the Church if he is favourable 
40 emancipation, it is a mockery to talk of neutrality. The twenty-six 
bishops, with one truly honourable exception, throw their votes into the 
opposite scale ; would this have been the case had the Cabinet been in rea- 
lity what it has pretended to be, neutral? The spirit of hostility to the 
Catholic claims is chiefly fostered by the clergy, and as long as all ecclesi- 
astical preferment is carefully reserved for anti-catholics, it may be justly 
said that the spirit of hostility in the clergy is entirely fostered and en- 
couraged by the ministry, which yet pretends to neutrality. 

But we proceed to his Lordship'’s reasons for not taking the test, for not 
conforming to the Established Church, and for not deserting the ancient 
faith ‘The oaths and declarations required of members of Parliament call 
upon them to declare, * that no foreign prelate hath or ought to have 
any spiritual jurisdiction or pre-eminence within this realm,”’ whereas 
his Lordship says, that he solemnly and sincerely declares, and is ready 
to attest with an oath, that he firmly and truly believes in the primacy of 
the successor of St. Peter as regulated by the usages and canons of the 
Catholic Church. The usual texts from Scripture are alleged to prove the 
spiritual supremacy supposed to have been conferred by our Saviour on St. 
Peter, and the usual assertion is put forward that St. Peter is always men- 
tioned in Scripture in a manner that marks his pre-eminence over the 
other apostles. But it is only @ SPIRITUAL supremacy which the author 
asserts, an authority over the clergy of his own church to see that they 
‘olga only what the Romish church believes, and that authority only to 

” exercised “in the manner prescribed by the acts of eeneral councils 
and the canons of the church.’’ But this interferes not in his view with 
obedience to magistrates and rulers in temporal affairs, and therefore ought 
not to be any impediment to the enjoyment of temporal privileges or 
honours. : 

His Lordship is firmly convinced of the necessity of continuing a supreme 
head m the church, and is much alarmed “ at those mad and foolish here- 
sies’’ which have sprung up since the Reformation. We cannot think with 
him “that they are like poisonous plants, and have banished almost every 
wholesome fruit from those portions of the garden of Christianity in which 
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they have established themselves.’’ We so far agree with him as to think, 
that it was an absurdity to strip the Pope of his spiritual supremacy, for 
the purpose of bestowing it on the sovereign; and we know not how the 
King, with all the united wisdom of both Houses of Parliament, can decide 
more authoritatively on matters of faith, than the Pope with the assistance 
of his general councils. On this subject we have a long extract from the 
titular Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin’s Reply to Dr. Magee. 

His Lordship next observes, that the oaths call upon him to profess, tes- 
tify, and declare, solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, not 
merely ** that he does not believe in transubstantiation, but that he believes 
there is no such thing as transubstantiation; and, moreover, that what he 
does believe on this point, he believes in the sense in which it is commonly 
understood by English Protestants.”’ ‘This, as his Lordship has well ex- 
pressed, is very like “requiring men to swear toa belief in doctrines which 
they know not where to find.” Nothing can be more indefinite than the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the Church Catechism upon this subject. Many 
of the old divines seem to hold the same opinions as the Church of Rome. 
Dr. Andrews, Dr. Lawrence, Archbishop Laud, Bishop Bramhall, &c., all 
seem to be of opinion that Christ is really present in the Eucharist, and that 
the only dispute is de modo presentiw. While Lutherans agreed with Ca- 
tholics in contending for the real presence, the Zuinglians and Calvinists 
considered it as a bare figure and memorial of the death of Christ; and in 
framing the Articles, the Catechism, and the Rubrics, attempts were made 
to please and satisfy both parties, till the thing was left so indistinct that it 
might be understood by Calvinist, Lutheran, or Catholic, almost as they 
pleased. Lord S. with every sincere Catholic believes that transubstantiation 
does take place in the Eucharist in the manner in which it is taught and ex- 
plained in the Catholic church. ‘* He believes it because the Church has 
always taught it.” Like every other tenet of her creed, ‘the Catholic 
Church can trace the belief in transubstantiation up to the very ara of the 
apostles by an unbroken series of authentic history, by the luminous evi- 
dence of those unexceptionable attestators of truth, the fathers of the 
church.” In proof of this assertion, he has inserted at large in the Appen- 
dix, many quotations from both the Greek and Latin fathers ; but how does 
it app ar that these pious writers meant by the body and blood of Christ in 
the Eucharist, any thing more than what the generality of Protestants mean— 
a figurative memorial of the death of Christ, and the purity of heart which his 
religion inculeates? The expressions of some are indeed violently meta- 
Phorical, but all, or at least the far greater part, capable of this explanation, 

“ But why should we have recourse to the testimony of history and the 
opinion of the fathers while we have the evidence of the Scripture and the 
words of Christ himself to guide us?” 


On this point it is not probable that his Lordship and his Protestant anta- 
gonists will make much progress towards community of opinion. as 
The third objection of his Lordship respects the invocation of the Virgin 
“lary and other saints, which the oatlis require him to declare superstitious 
and idolatrous ; whereas, in accordance with the Council of Trent, our au- 
thor believes that “the saints reigning with Christ ofier up their prayers to 
for men ; that it is good and profitable suppliantly to invoke them, and 
to have recourse to their supplications and assistance mm order to obtain 
vours from God through his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who is our only 
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Redeemer and Saviour.” The texts qu ted and the arguments employed on 
this subject, though they will carry no conviction to the Protestant, manifest 
his Lordship’s diligent sincerity in giving an account of the faith that is in 
him. Relics and images, though not mentioned in the oath, Lord Shrews- 
bury thinks it necessary to notice, as he justly supposes that the reverence 
paid to them by Catholics strengthens the charge of idolatry and superstition. 
With re spect to images his Lordship trusts that he is able to prove that Ca- 
tholics are not idolaters. * The answer,” he says, ** in our English Catechism, 
to the question, * Do Catholics pray to images?" is this—*No! by no means, 
for they can neither see, nor hear, nor help us ;’ a similar answer, toget)er 
with the most pointed condemnation of every species of idolatry, is to be 
found, without one exception, in all the catechisms in use in Italy, France, 
Spain, Flanders, Germany,— in a word, in every portion of the Catholic 
world, in every language in which Christianity is preached, and in every 
clime im which the name of Jesus 1s known.”’ A sensible, well-informed 
Catholic may use the image of his saint merely as a memorial ; and so, it ts 
wobable, did many of the worshipers of Mars, Jupiter, Apollo, &c., &e.: 
” what eflect has the practice on the minds of the uninformed? — Lord 
Shrewsbury cannot deny that in Catholic countries people have formed the 
most gross and absurd notions cencerning both relics and images, and this 
springs from what 1s * radically vicrous in the system ;’ for the custom of 
praying BEFORE an image has an obvious tendency to lead the ignorant and 
uncultivated to conceive a degree of sacredness in the image itself, and to 
pray TO it. 

Hlis Lordship next observes, that they who take the oath declare “that 
they believe the sacrifice of the mass, as now used in the Church of Rome, 
is superfluous and idolatrous ;** whereas, says his Lordship, * 1 do solemnly 
and sincerely declare, and am ready so to do with God as my witness, that I 
most firmly and steadfastly believe that the sacrifice of the mass, as now used 
by the Church of Rome, was instituted by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
as a perpetual commemoration of his death and passion.”’ ‘The reasons why 
he and all Catholics think so are stated with clearness and precision ; but 
we find nothing new in the arguments. How the mass can be called a sacri- 
hee we are at a loss to conceive; nor can we understand how * the sacrifices 
of the temple were emblematical of the sacrifices of the mass.’’ As long, 
however, as Catholics regard it as “a homage which they never pay but to 
God alone, as an essential mark of that supreme and sovereign duty which 
they owe to the Omnipotent Author of the creation,” it is using strong lan- 
guage to brand them as idolaters for the practice, however little we may 
com eve it to be in unison with that of the apostles. 

Having considered the propositions contained in the oath, the author nest 
proceeds to state other reasons which prevent a Catholic from conforming to 
the Established Church, or to any other system of Protestantism. The first 
is, “the insufficiency of the Scriptures ‘as the only rule of faith.’ The 
usual arguments of the Romanists are clearly and concisely stated. —Lord 5. 
of course objects to Protestantism, * because no Protestant church possesses 
any of those characteristic marks of the true church so clearly and incontro- 
vertibly pointed out in the sacred writings. Protestantism is neither one, 
holy, catholic, nor apostolical."” “ No Protestant church,”? says his Lord- 
ship, ™ possesses catholicity, that is universality;’’ but when we look overt 
the map of the globe we cannot help thinking that the eloquent passage, ™ 
which his Lordship has displayed the general prevalence of the Komish 
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church, might, with equal truth, and with equal force as an argument, be 
now applied to the Church of England, without considering the various 


other sects of Protestants : 


“We find her preached to the poor and ignorant under the canopy of 
heaven, in many a distant and unfrequented clime; we find her among the 
idolaters of the o/d and the savages of the new continent; we find her in the 
east and in the west, in the north and in the south.” 


The visibility and indefectibility of the church are next insisted upon, but 
we shall not enter into his Lordship’s arguments, which are certainly not so 
powerful as his eloquence. Though human reason may not always draw the 
same conclusions from the same premises, what has been revealed has been 
revealed to our reason, and we must make use of our reason to understand it. 
Does not his Lordship make use of his reason in determining on what the 
ower assumed by his church of interpreting Christianity is founded? With 
iis Lordship, however, we do see a great inconsistency in rejecting the 
supremacy of the Bishop of Rome and transferring it to the Sovereign. We 
know not what arguments can support the authority of the Church of En- 
gland in determining controversies of faith, that would not more clearly carry 
us back to the bosom of the Church of Rome. 


“Why does a modern isolated church, that has separated itself from the 
great family of Christendom, that was founded by a haughty and voluptuous 
prince, not by a meek and mortified apostle, that has modelled its doctrines 
and its aecigtinn, not by the canons of any general council, but by the acts 
of a national parliament—why does such a one deny the same power toa 
church which traces through eighteen centuries an uninterrupted descent 
from the apostles, which stands illustrious by the piety and learning of a 
thousand saints and scholars, which has beheld its pastors assembled from 
every region of the Christian world, eighteen general councils to bear witness 
to its faith, and which looks forth upon a hundred nations dwelling within its 
fold and constituting the true kingdom of God upon earth?” 


We recognize neither candour nor fair dealing in the assertion, that the 
) . . . . . 
Protestant clergyman is seldom found by the couch of the dying Christian. 
There may be in the church many who answer to the description of 


“* The jovial youth who thinks his Sunday task 
As much as God or man can fairly ask ;"’ 


but there is also many a Protestant as well as Catholic pastor ‘ who 
shrinks not from the functions of his ministry from fear of taking the 
disease with which his penitent is afflicted, and of paying the forfeit of his 
life in the cause of charity. Where is the cabin so wretched that does not 
find him a ready inmate ; the being so destitute to whom he is not a willing 
and a faithful friend; the malady so loathsome or infectious as to drive the 
messenger of the God of all comfort from the performance of his duty ?” 
Even among the sectaries, whom we must say his Lordship frequently 
mentions with a truly orthodox indignation, we can assure him that the 
duties of Christian love and charity are performed with piety and zeal. 

In his concluding observations Lord S, again refers to the subject of mis- 
representation. That all sects are too apt to blacken and misrepresent both the 
Opinions and the characters of those who differ from them, 1s indeed a me- 

oly truth; that Catholics have been exposed to calumnies, perha 
more than any other sect in this country, cannot be denied; but. surely 
“— too much when he says, that “ none can ever attack Catholicity with- 
L. I, L 
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out first enlisting falsehood and calumny into their cause.’’—Ilis book is 
written throughout in a clear, nervous, and elegant style ; the ‘ reasons” are 
stated with perspicuity ; and though the arguments are not powerful enough 
to convince us that we must look for pure and simple Christianity in the 
Catholic church alone, though they have not altered any opinions which we 
had previously formed, yet they prove decidedly that his Lordship does not 
adhere to the faith of his ancestors without thought, without retlection, 
without considering the “ reasons” for the hope that is in him. 


Art. Il.—Duary of Thomas Burton, Esq., Member in the Parliaments of 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, from 1656 to 1659: now first published 
from the Original Autograph Manuscript. With an Introduction, con- 
taining an Account of the Parliament of 1654; from the Journal of 
Guibon Goddard, Esq., M. P., also now first printed. Edited and 
Illustrated with Notes Historical and Biographical, by John Towill 
Rutt. 4 Vols. 8vo. London. 1828. 


Continued from p. 394.) 


On the 29th May, 1657, a lengthened debate is reported on the subject 
of the oath against Transubstantiation, &c., in the bill against Recusants. 
There was much difference of opinion. 


** Lord Strickland moved against the oath, and said, indeed it was more 
than the Inquisition, which puts a man upon his own purgation, and if men 
will but abjure they will escape the Inquisition ; and Mr. Mole died under the 
Inquisition for not taking an oath. These are nice and controverted points, 
which may stagger a Protestant. 

** Again, there is no warrant for this by the laws. I know no way of 
conviction but by juries, or two witnesses; they may have dispensations 
for it, and then your design is out of doors. I would have them convicted 
by having ministers to converse with them, and so discover their idolatry: 
the onus prodandi lies wpon the accuser; the party stands rectus in curia till 
then.”—Vol. II. p. 49. 

“* Captain Baynes. It is against the laws of Englishmen to impose this 
oath. I move rather to convict them upon the Bill for the Sabbath, which 
requires men to come to the public place of worship. I would have the Bill 
recommitted, Again, we ought to look at the privilege of the English abroad, 
to do as we would be done by.”"—P. 149. ; ; 

** Mr. Bond. 1 move that your question may be for an oath; but not with 
those clauses of transubstantiation and purgatory, and the like. It is a 
dangerous precedent. We do not know his nes may come. Those things 
may be asserted for truths, and we, under some penalty. may be compelled to 
swear to them.”—P. 150. a . 

“ Colonel Briscoe. Divers worthy gentlemen have fully spoken against 
this oath. I shall give you my reasons why there is no necessity for this 
oath, : : 

“In the county for which I serve, we have as great a number of them as 


any where. Most of them that have any estates are under sequestration. 
Other ways may be found out besides this. Though the face of public wor- 
ship of late be discouraged, yet we have such places to try them. 

_ "1. It is against that great maxim of law, that no man is bound to betray 
himself; the greatest traitors and felons, that are actually and known ene- 
mies. The equity extending to them, surely it ought to be extendable to such 


as are but suspected from thei OCI Ty jre to live 
sus er principles. Haply s vay desire to 
peaceably principles. Haply some may 
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«9. This is a very discovery of a man’s thoughts and his conscience before 
God. 

“Consider how the times when this was imposed (as in the Long Parlia- 
ment) differed from this. Then was atime of war. Courts of justice were 
shut up, so that there was no way of conviction, The necessity ceasing, the 
thing ceaseth. 

“3. You have condemned oaths of this nature. The oath ex officio had 
your sense and severity, and to revise that, is not reasonable. The ecclesi- 
tical courts were put down upon this. 

“4. You hold forth a liberty of conscience, and such, as his Highness 
observes, was never since Christ’s time. Consider what an indulgence and 
favour you hold to one sort of unsound persons, and so severe against others; 
though the one may be as unsound as the other. It is neither of ingenuity 
nor integrity. 

“5. An argument was used by an Honourable from the bar, about the 
oath upon the Cavaliers, in the debate about decimations. It will only fall 
upon the most conscientious. It will be but to others drinking another glass 
of sack. I told you of one of this kind in my own experience. You must 
needs draw yourself into a guilt by imposing such an oath upon persons 
that are devoid of conscience, and haply lose your ends as to the revenue, 
I would have a clause added, that the ministers and churches may be enjoined 
to present them. They are well enough known over all England. in our 
parts they are. I would have articles against them, and let them clear them- 
selves, by proving that they come to some public place of worship. I would 
have the Bill committed upon this account.”—Pp. 150—152. 

“ Mr. Godfrey. Admit them to be never so bad ; to be the worst of men; 
to give the Devil his due, this is no argument to you to do injustice. 1 think 
they are the worst of men; and imitating their practices, the worst of their 
practices, is to imitate the worst of men in the worst of practices. I know no 
ditference between it and the Inquisition; only the one racks and tortures the 
purse, the other the person and the body.”—P. 153. 


The division was a very near one, there being 53 to ol. 
On the 20th June, 1657, occurs a debate on the bill for the observance 


of the Lord’s-dayv. 


“ Colonel Holland. We have but too many penal laws, and one hundred 
clauses of that kind may well be repealed. ‘These laws are always turned 
upon the most godly. ‘This is very strict, as to that of unnecessary walking * 
and coming into men’s houses. “The last Bill for the Lord’s-day, I remem- 
ber, was passed on a Saturday, and carried on with great zeal. Then I told 
them that they had tied men from coming to church by water or coach. 
Next day, I, coming to Somerset House to sermon, had my boat and water- 
man laid hold on for the penalty.”—Pp. 261, 262. 

Mr. West. | except against the words in the Bill, ‘ idle sitting, openly, 
at gates or doors, or elsewhere ;’ and ‘ walking in churchyards,’ &c. Let a 
man be in what posture he will, your penalty finds him. 

“ Lord Whitlock was against these words, and said————+ 

“ Mr. Godfrey. 1 move to leave out the words, ‘ profane and idle sitting ;’ 





— = = ——-— _ 
a — oe —- 





* “In “a code of laws, made in the dominion of Newhaven, at its first settle- 
ment,’ in 1637, by emigrants from Eugland, are the following prohibitions, under 
severe penaltics :— 

“** No ove shall ruu on the Sabbath day, or walk in his garden, or elsewhere, 
a revercutly to and from meeting. 

‘* No one shall travel, couk victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair, or 
shave, on the Sabbath day. 

“OND woman shall kiss her child, on the Sabbath or fasting day.’ ” 

t “ A blank in the MS.” 
2L2 
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for this joins issue between the officer and the party, and puts a plea in the 
party’s mouth which is not triable. He will say, he is talking or meditating 
about good things. I would have the words ‘ elsewhere’ left out, for | know 
not how far this may reach. 

** Mr. Forell. 1 move to leave out the whole clause. 

“ Major-General Whalley. God requires not these things of us. We 
must take heed to adding to the commandment of God. If you put this 
clause, you deprive men of the very livelihood they have by the air; as at 
Nottingham, many people that have houses in the rock, and have no air, live 
most part of their time without doors. 

** Mr. Bodurda. This clause is too short of what is intended by those 
that would have it. Some persons have not conveniency to sit at doors; so I 
would have you add more to it, viz. ‘ leaning or standing at doors.’ 

** Mr. Vincent. Though the law seems a little strict in this clause, yet this 
clause is not to be derided. I cannot think such sitting at doors, as is usual, 
can be a sanctification of the Lord’s-day. I would have the question divided, 
First put it upon working, and then upon sitting at doors. 

“* The Master of the Rolls. This has been debated in Parliament before 
now, and it has not been found convenient to have such a clause. In some 
parts of this city, unless people have liberty to sit at doors, you deprive them 
of most of the air they have all the week, and destroy their children. 

* Lord Chief-Justice. (Quatenus ipsum) It is most certain that there 
is no unlawfulness or guilt in single sitting at doors. It must be the same as 
within doors. It is but intended for example’s sake. May not a godly man 
that lives in a rock, as that worthy Commoner tells you, yet be well em- 
ployed?) You put a negative pregnant upon a man, to say that sitting at the 
door is more profane than standing; so there is no such derision in that. It 
may cause discord, and prying amongst neighbours, into the actions of one 
another. And this is still left in the judgment of constables and headbo- 
roughs, who are generally bad, all the nation over. If there be any defect in 
this Act, another Parliament may mend it. You have reformed some things 
which other Parliaments fall short in. 

** Colonel Briscoe. As wueh as is required by man, is not to every punc- 
tilio, as God's law is. Man’s law must not be too severe, but rational ; 
that men may be convinced of the reason of it. IT would not have laws too 
rigid, 

“* Major Burton. You had as good leave out the whole Bill as leave out 
this clause. , 

** Mr. West. You would not leave out the word ‘ elsewhere ;’ for there 
may be profaneness, by sitting under some eminent tree in a village, or an 
arbour, or Gray’s Inn walks. 

_** The whole clause being put to the question, the House was divided. The 
Yeas went forth. 
Se ~§ Briscoe and Mr. Williams, Tellers. 
fe a. 35. Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Allsopp, 1 ellers. 
So it passed to leave it out.”—Pp. 264, 265. 

‘* Major-General Disbrowe. To satisfy you that I have scruples, I shall 
tell you the first, as to the time. It is not yet determined whether the Sab- 
bath-day begins at twelve o’clock on Saturday night. 

Sir William Strictland. \t is not now to be disputed. It is very app 
rent that one day of the week is due to God; ‘and the evening and the morn- 
ing was the first day.’ 

*« ¥ 7 . 
Popham ane ; am -o satisfied in the time. Divers godly process 
Fkewise scru sled by 7 tm : ‘il apap of the day. And as s 4° , z is 
a Sabbeth ter : — godly men, who think that only twelve age 
ay as Z —s of the heart in observing a day to t ; jose 
when I would have ¢ ape days, to be pinned up ina place. I was - = 
now. I do gene to six or seven sermons on a day. I am not: 

“o not make so much conscience of it now, but do think that 
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may serve God at home with godly servants and other people. I am for 
the observation of a day as much us any man; and though there were no 
precept for it, every man by nature is tied to it. I would have it adjourned.” 


—Pp. 266—268. 


In the same month there is much and earnest debating on the subject of 
the oath of Government to be administered to His Highness, and of the oath 


to be imposed on the people. 


“ Colonel Sydenham. This is a new motion to me, so you will pardon me 
if I speak without premeditation. I am confident it is made with a good 
intention. As to that of an oath, this nation has had no great settlement by 
oaths, We ought to be tender in such cases. I had rather live under a 
magistrate that is under no oath. If it once begin, it will go through. Some, 
haply, will stick at nothing; others will be left behind. There will be a great 
discrimination. 

‘ Promissory oaths to me are not so safe. How often have governments 
been well thought on for a time, and afterwards pulled up! To swear to 
things that are so alterable! It is said they bind but to ene things; a 
Parliament may alter it. If it bind not as to that, I pray what does it bind to? 
I doubt it will prove a stumbling-block. I wish I may be a very false prophet, 
that you may not find it a snare to the people of God. I ee it may be my 
single opinion. If you will have an oath, I would have it congruous to former 
oaths. I doubt it will otherwise be but to appoint a Committee to ensnare 
men, good men. I must bear my testimony against it.’—P. 275. 

* Mr. Hivhland. 1 doubt they are vaths that make the land mourn: what 
need of any more? His Highness was once sworn as Protector: he is no 
more, now. After a justice of peace is once sworn, be the commission never 
so often renewed, he shall swear no more, unless he have been put out. His 
Highness is not put out, or deposed. 1 find not that magistrates in Scripture 
did often take oaths. His Highness is under as great an obligation as you 
ean tic him to. Your best friends expect no oaths, though it be told you the 
a expect it. The learned judges attended at that time, and swore his 
lighness.* I know not what you swear him to more. It was their opinion, 
that they were upon a good foundation. I shall humbly move, no further 
oaths may be taken by my Lord Protector.”—Pp. 276, 277. 

Colonel Sydenham. We are under a great mistake; whence it comes, I 
know not. I only spoke to be tender of putting oaths upon his Highness, 
He is already obliged by an oath. There is never a — in that book, to 
impose an oath upon Parliaments, or upon the people. I said, I had rather 
be under a magistrate that is under no oath, than have, by an oath, all the 
nation and people consequently drawn in. I may say, at any time, my cloak 
ismine; but I need not always swear it. His Highness and the Council, 
upon taking away the Engagement, published a declaration against all oaths. 
It was a sad thing of that cavalier who denied a Parliament could do any 
thing, Answer: lhey could not make such an oath as he could not swal- 
low.”—Pp, 278, 279. 

“Mr. Bampfield. 1n all history that I have read, I never found that 
oaths have been any great tie upon the Chief Magistrate, not to reflect upon 


all. But if the persons were not bound by a principle of conscience, it will 
be hard to find that an oath bound. If you see that the tie of conscience will 


——---— 








* ““* Many eminent statesmen,’ says Mr. Herport, ‘ sensible of the abuses of 
oaths, allow that, under the most reasonable form, the duties implied in them are 
of such extent, as to render the performauce of them extremely difficult, Whoever 
obtains an office, civil or military, must swear to so many particulars of various 
kinds, and confirm his oath with such imprecations ov himself, as if it was on this 
ath, and not on the coercion of the laws, that the good behavivur of the subjects 


depeaded ; and this is a mistake common to all governments.’”’ 
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do without an oath, what need have you to impose it?) Whether such ag 
oath as this may not weaken your hands ?”—P. 281. 


The motion for a Committee to prepare an oath passed by 68 to 51, 
Debates followed, which in some respects would find a suitable parallel 
in the deliberations of the Lords on the repeal of the Sacramental Test. 


** Colonel Sydenham. 1 am against all oaths, because there are snares in 
them; much more, against additions to oaths: for more words, more sins. 
But if you will do any thing, it must be moved by a member.”—P. 289. 

** Colonel Rouse. 1 see your oaths grow, and it seems men’s consciences 
must grow to them. I would not have you go according to the rule of that 
dead carcase, the last Parliament; who, by your own acknowledgment, did 
make an oath for the Council, that they would not have taken themselves, on 
uurpose to lay them aside; tying us to perform such directions as the 
a tlle should hereafter give, which was more than a Jew or Turk would 
impose.”—Dp 2R9, BOO. 

** Mr. Grove. 1 shall not speak against the matter of the oath; but [am 
against any oath at all in this case. Your Committee had no such order. I 
desire you will lay it aside. Oaths are but snares; times are changeable, 
and a multiplicity of oaths draw but on to sin. It will but keep out the 
conscientious, and let in those that make no scruple of any oath. Haply 
some may be kept, both out of this place and the council, by imposing this 
oath."—P. 290. 

** Colonel Sydenham offered these reasons against the oath :— 

** 1. It comes in against your order. 

** 2. It has a tendency to impose an oath upon the whole nation; and you 
do in effect lay an oath upon the people of England; the collective body ot 
England. 1 did foresee this would bring it upon every individual. 

** 3. It is no argument to say, because his Highness is bound, therefore we 
must be hound, He is a single person, set up to act for the body; and not 
intrusted for himself, but for the people. 

“*4. As to that, that oaths have been taken, there is such a vast paren- 
thesis, a sea of blood betwixt, that it needs not be urged what was done for- 
merly. You are not bound to take that chain up, upon yourselves, upon the 
people, upon posterity. It is like that of the ceremonial law. <A servant 
may go out free if he will. If he will not go out, bore his ear to the post. 

‘** 5. It is harder to tie members of Parliament than those of the Council. 
That is a narrower door; and if he eannot go in, he may stay behind; but 
he cannot stay out of the nation. 

“6. You have said you would have Parliament free ; and will you now lay 
aforce upon you? I had rather soldiers stood at the door, than my con- 
science to keep me out. It is worse than a file of musketeers. Whom will 
you keep out?) Those that are faithful to you and your good intentions. 
q hey that can tumble down nations and kingdoms, none more ready to take 
it; none less ready to keep it. You will make it a strait-way for good 
men, and a broasd-w ay for bad.”"—Pp. 291, 292. 

“ Major-General Dishrowe. 1 think this oath both just and reasonable. 
My principle is for settlement, and [I hope it is in your petition and advice 
“beg for. If Timended, when we come again, to throw up all that we 
mve done, and lay the legislation open again to the people, let us go with 
open force, It would be more ingenuous to tell his Highness we have set 
him up, and will pull him down again. If I would have all this, I would 


ae us left without any tie. This is not ingenuous to bind one and let free 
another, 


Lord Lambert. 1 cannot agree that this comes in by your order. Tam 
not for any kind of oaths. I think they prove but snares.”—P. 295. 


On the 25th January, 1657-8, Sir Arthur Haselrigge, who had been 
appointed by Cromwell to sit in his new Upper House, rejected that ap- 
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pointment, by taking his seat, on election, in the Lower House. His ap- 
pearance is thus described : 


“When I came into the House, I found Sir Arthur Haselrigge there, 
asking for some one to give him his oath; but a guorum could not be got 
till prayers were done, which were performed by Mr, Peters, He said reli- 
gion was left by our ancestors (as, for instance, Smithfield and latter times) 
hot, fiery hot; but it was now fallen into lukewarm hands, We do not boil 
up our religion to the height. Other nations are seeking for a general peace, 
whilst we, for want of an enemy, are scratching one another, They say they 
will come over and choose their religion, when we have agreed of a religion ; 
and when we use our God better, they will serve him. 

“ Prayers being done, Sir Arthur Haselrigge, from the bar, took Mr. 
Francis Bacon by the hand, and said, ‘ Give me my oath.’ He answered, 
‘I dare not.’ Sir John Thorowgood was asked, but said he might first 
know the sense of the House, in regard Sir Arthur was called to the other 
House. 

‘“* He would not presume to sit till he had taken his oath; but went out, 
and, in his passage, said, ‘ I shall heartily take the oath. IT will be faithful 
to my Lord Protector’s person. I will murder no man.’ 

‘After a little stay in the lobby, there came four commoners to swear 
him, viz, Colonel Purefoy, Major Templer, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Bacon,—and 
Mr. Smythe, the clerk; when Sir Arthur, Mr. Sicklemore, Colonel Fitz- 
james, and Colonel Briscoe, were sworn together. 

“Sir Arthur Haselrigge did speak the words very valiantly and openly, 
especially the latter part, relating to the privileges of the people (¢ of En- 
gland,’ which he added). That done, he went in and sate close by the chair, 
He had been above, a good while, with Mr. Scot, James Ashe, &c.”—Pp. 
346, 347. 


Sir Arthur's speeches are generally bold and earnest, and delivered 
without any desire of conciliating the ruling authorities. One of the first 
subjects in which he took part was on the question, whether the Commons 
should in any way recognize the Upper House. 


“Sir Arthur Haselrigge moved strongly and passionately against this 
House of Lords; and said, ‘ Well for Pymm, Stroud, and —, my 
fellow-traitors, impeached by the King, they are dead; yet I am glad T am 
alive to say this at this day.’ 

“He made a long narrative, how useless and pernicious the House of 
Lords was. The saint-like arsny, who were not mercenary, were sensible of 
those grievances. They willingly laid down their lives, and the army de- 
sired they might have a decent interment, which was done accordingly. And 
shall we now rake them up, after they have so long laid in the poe Will 
it not be infamous all the nation over? Shall we be a grand jury again? 
There is not a man in this House but has sworn against it, Why do we keep 
out the cavaliers ? 

“I beseech you, Mr. Speaker, let us go to old orders, and let a matter of 
this consequence be fairly debated in a Grand Committee. I beg it of you 
on my knees, that we may debate it first in a Grand Committee. I do it not 
to delay ; but we may counsel one another. It is a matter of the highest con- 
cernment that ever was debated in a Parliament of England.”—Pp. 406, 407. 


The Upper House having sent messengers, 


_“ Sir Arthur Haselrigge. 1 move against calling them in. This looks 
like a House of Lords. 1 tremble to think of wardships and slavery. I am 
against it; and I could speak till four o’clock = If I had been of t e other 
House, I should not have advised to have sent another message, till you had 
resolved in this. I can suffer to be torn in pieces, and to have ropes tied to 
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me. I should endure that; but to betray the liberties of the people of 
England, I cannot. Having spoke my conscience, I will say no more.”— 
P. 437. 

While the debate was still in progress, the strife was put an end to by a 
dissolution. 


** Mr. Speaker. The Black Rod is at the door. 

“* Mr. Scot stood up to speak to the question, but was taken down by 

“ Captain Whitgrave, who did affirm he had spoken to it already, and 
promised he would speak to this debate no more. 

“ Sir Arthur Haselrigge. We ought not to have taken the gentleman 
down. You have made some alteration in your question, and he may speak 
to it. 

“ Some said the Black Rod stays, as Sir Arthur was speaking. Said he, 
‘What care I for the Black Rod?) The gentleman ought to be heard.’ 

* Serjeant Maynard. Without question, the gentleman may speak to-day, 
though he has spoken yesterday to the same question. 

** But it was moved, first, to call in the Black Rod, and then hear the gen- 
tleman. 

“* The Usher was called in accordingly; who, coming to the middle of the 
room, said, ‘Mr. Speaker, his Highness is in the Lords’ House, and desires 
to speak with you.’ 

* Being withdrawn, the debate was adjourned, and the House, till their 
return from attending my Lord Protector: but they never met again.” — 
Pp. 462, 463. ; 

On February 5, 1658-9, began a long debate on the bill for recognizing 
the title of Richard as successor to his father. Sir Arthur Haselrigge 1s 
reported as making an elaborate historical speech, reviewing the whole rise 
and progress of English liberty, and the various political changes. Arriving 
at Cromwell's usurpation he thus proceeds : 


“Surely all the English blood was not spilled in vain? It was a glorious 
work of our Saviour to die on the cross for our spirituals. This is as glorious 
a work for our civils, to put an end to the King and Lords. The right is, 
originally, without all doubt, in the people. Undeniably and most undoubt- 
edly it reverts to the people: the power being taken away. Like the gordian 
knot, it asked but At sok sword to cut this knot. This done, our General, 
mn 1653, looked on himself as having all power devolved upon himself: a 
huge mistake! The power was then in the people. If by conquest he had 
come in, he might have had something to say. It was undoubtedly in the 
people. It was a mistake in him; you shall see it. , 

_“* He was pleased to select a number of gentlemen, good, honest men, 
hither brought. He gave them power. They came into this House, and 
voted themselves a Parliament. They acted high in some things, and soon 
cracked. Some of them ran to Whitehall and returned their power. Whence 
it came, thither it went. Judge whether power could pass thus, either to or 
from him. , 

_“ This not serving the turn, then there was contrived an Instrument of 
Government, with our General at the head of it. This was first delivered to 
= a® arr eemtged Hall. The Judges, most that were in town, and the 
7 Se ee itermen of the City of London, were summoned, few knowing 

, as for. There was an oath in this Instrument, which he took ; and 
alter that took upon him the name of Protector. . 

Oecn te pate goer was called to confirm this. I was chosen one of 
our owalng of thie a om up. : omething was put ip the writ, concerning 
gentlemen were pleas “d mapa x hes that Parliament ; but, Come hither, one 
gentleman, very well veel fof eae we = —_ nee _~ an 
than thet could ac he ‘ cripture, said openly, that other founda 

man lay’ (the latter words left out). Others said that the 
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Parliament and Protector were twins, but the Parliament was the elder 
brother. 

“7 then said, no one Parliament could limit or impose upon me in any 
other. This doctrine was not well liked by the Protector. We were all 
turned out. Such a thing as never was done! An oath was made without 
doors, to be taken by us, and was set at the door. Those that would take it 
came in. Those that would not were kept out by pikes. Knowing the pri- 
vilege, that no power without doors al make an oath, I went away, and 
divers more gentlemen. 

“ Those gentlemen that did sit, after five months were raised without giving 
any confirmation. It needed not, if other foundation could no man lay. 
They did nothing. , 

“Then came the last Parliament, in 1656. I was again chosen, but not 
for any particular place ; but for the whole county. When we came I found 
pikes again; one set to my breast. I could not pass without a ticket from 
the Council. I found in the hall above fifty of us. We joined in a letter to 
the speaker; declaring our willingness to serve, and that we were kept out. 
After two or three days’ attendance we were sent to the Council for a ticket. 
I durst do no such thing. I had lifted up my hands to God for the privilege 
of Parliament. I could not do it. Two hundred were kept out. Upon this 
divers that had been admitted left the House. 

“Then the government fell dangerously sick, and it died. Another foun- 
dation was laid; a Petition and Advice; and this must be the law and the 
foundation of all! And these must be the fruits, all we must enjoy, after the 
spilling of so much blood and so much treasure! Pardon me if I thus make 
bare my mind to you. 

“ This was a forced Parliament, because some of us were forced out; an 

imperfect Parliament, a lame Parliament, so much dismembered. We are 
here the freest, and clearest, and most undoubted representatives that ever 
were since the dissolution of the three estates, King, Lords, and Commons, 
I know not one member kept out: if I did, I would on my knees beg his 
admittance. I hope God will direct us how to get out of this great darkness, 
as the minister told us that we have been in since this great desolation. What 
was done in the last Parliament is not a suflicient foundation to bring peace 
and settlement to this nation The people of England were never more 
knowing and sensible of their privileges and liberties, nor better prepared to 
have a settlement from this free representative. We can do here whatsoever 
is for the good of the people. We have power over their purses and per- 
sons; can take away whole laws, or part of them, or make new ones. I will 
tell you what we cannot do. We cannot set up any power equal to the peo- 
ple; either in one person, or another house. We are trusted with no such 
power, 
_ “God is the King of this great island, as Mr. Calamy told us. I hope he 
is King of our hearts. God has done this work. King, Lords, and Com- 
mons: it was not in our thoughts at first. Let not us set up what God has 
pulled down; nor plant what God has rooted up, lest we be said to build 
against God.’—Vol. III. pp. 99—102. | 

“1 shall now come to speak to the bill, whether to be committed or not. 
I confess I do love the person of the Lord Protector. I never saw nor heard 
either fraud or guile in him. 1 wish only continuance of wealth, health, and 
safety to his family. I wish the greatest of honour and wealth of any man in 
this nation to him’and his posterity; but this bill to recognize is a hard word. 
I never heard of such a bill but in King James’s case ; which was to declare 
him of the undoubted line to the crown, and so having a right to succeed. 
We must here take for granted the Government, the Petition and Advice, 
which was not done in a free Parliament. It may be skinned over for a time, 
but will break out. The veople are not pleased. What foundation soever is 
built, let it rise from us, that are the clear representatives. For the authority 
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itself, it appears by that Petition that the Protectorate was for his life; but it 
appears not how he appointed his successor; we must not take that upon 
trust, but be fully satisfied. I would not have this committed at present; 
but let it lie here. Never begin with the person first, but agree what trust he 
shall have. I forget not the great cause of our mischiefs, the influence of the 
kings over the judges. To make the King judge of necessity; that cut all 
our purses, that brought all our evil upon us. I would have us seriously 
advise and consider what we may do, as the people’s representatives. The 
way of wisdom is everlasting peace. There is no danger to the nation, so 
long as this representative sits here. They are the supreme power. The 
way to prevent fire is to do our duties. We shall be preserved from the fire 
of hell and the fire of men. Let us let this rest, and consider of foundation- 
stones. If a single person be thought best, to be accountable to the people 
for mal-administration, I shall submit to the majority.”—Pp. 104, 105. 


As one more specimen of Sir Arthur's style, we shall quote some of his 
observations on the subject of preparations for naval war : 


Sir Arthur Haselrigge. 1 rise with a sad heart to see worthy gentlemen 
that have been with us from the beginning, so differ from us in this business. 

“1 am prudently tender of foreign war, and conscientiously tender of 
drinking blood. We are too much guilty of that already, unless it were 
better digested. 1 doubt God is angry with us. We are here in an island, or 
little world, and it is enough if we can preserve ourselves. 

** The law of nature directs us not to shed blood without just cause; but 
upon unavoidable necessity. If one will take my house from me, and will 
fight for it, | have a just cause to defend it. But it another man have a better 
hat than I, must I have it? If the Sound belong to the Dane, what have we 
to do with it, if it is the blessing of God that maketh rich, not the counsels or 
the wisdom of wicked persons? Is it our right?) Can we fashion ourselves 
after the princes of the earth, and not expect to partake of their cup? Let 
us do like Christians. What success had we in going about to take away that 
which belonged to the King of Spain? God blasted that action, with the 
Dutch expense and dishonour, and disowned our seeking after the dominion 
of Spain, which was none of ours. ; 

“ L confess it grieves my heart to consider what your predecessors did in 
voting the Spanish war, so costly and dishonourable te us.”—P. 457. 

* Councils of men engage in war without inevitable cause; but I think we 
especially ought not to be drawn into it, upon any cause of denomination, oF 
carnal ends. 

“It is a maxim in Parliament, that no war ought to be made without our 
consent, because it is our purse, and our blood must maintain it. 

“"O Avtiygieres is in every man’s mouth, that it is against Antichrist, and 
for pulling down the Pope, for which we fight. I do not know who that An- 
tichrist is. However, I do not think that Antichrist must come down by the 
fleshly sword; it must be by another kind of w eapon, 

* It is impossible to send a fleet, but a war must ensue. That we should 
be the catchers of the spoil is not Christian. Remember what Achan said. 
Giod blessed the war with the Dutch, because we stood on a good footing. 
They began with us. 

* Let the quarrel go as it will, we are safe, we are secure to defend our- 
selves. I hope there is not a man within these walls but will account English 


blood recious, We ought not, for any fleshly advantage, to buy domination 
with blood. - d : A 


Set Christian rules aside, it is not suitable, as your affairs are now, t0 
undertake this . Antichrist must not fall but by the spirit. 
Put hot this business out of your own hands. (Choose yvour ofheers. I 


would have none to engage in a bleody war, or in the expense of millions of 
money, Without vour consent. i 
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wc, of avy should miscarry, do we lose all ke princes’ 
Sir, if our navy should miscarry, do we not lose all, to take princes’, 
eal possessions from them? Have we not enemies at home and 
? 


poor 


abroa 
“ Will not God blast us? If God blast our navy, where then are we? If, 


hy wicked courses, we should exasperate other princes abroad, how do we 
know that they may not unite to pour out all their forces upon you? How 
many discontented spirits there are ! 

‘* Sir, there is a great deal of weakness in this their counsel that is given 
you. War ought to be very just, and undertaken upon godly principles and 
scripture grounds, which will no where justify the taking away another man’s 
right. Let us make a war upon scripture principles, viz. defensive. Has not 
all the blood spent been held forth as upon reformation ?”—Pp. 458, 459. 


The resolution for equipping the fleet passed by a majority of 176 to 98, 

We might, of course, pursue these extracts to an indefinite extent, but 
we have done enough to give our readers some experience of the style of 
the work, and of the extent to which the perusal will tend to bring them 
more intimately acquainted with the opinions and modes of argument of 
the leading men of those days. In this point of view, the materials which 
it affords cannot fail of being of the greatest value to the historian and 
biographer. 


Arr. IIl.— Four Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ, and on Atonement and Redemption. By John Pye Smith, D, D. 
London, 1828, 


Tuts work of Dr. Smith’s is a republication, in a very enlarged form, of 
a pamphlet which made its appearance a few years ago. To this pamphlet 
an answer was written by Mr. Fox in a series of Letters addressed to its very 
respectable author. And we cannot help expressing our great surprise that 
no notice is taken, in the present edition of the Discourses, of any of the 
observations contained in those Letters. We are sure that the statements 
and reasonings advanced in them were not undeserving of Dr. Smith’s se- 
rious consideration. We have no doubt that they must have passed under 
his review, and it is, therefore, difficult to account for the total silence 
which he has observed respecting them. Was it that they offered objections 
and presented difficulties to his theory, which he found it not so easy a 
matter to repel and remove? Be this as it may, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that, to the work as it now stands, many of the objections urged by 
Mr. Fox remain in their full force, and that the author's view of the Jewish 
sacrifices generally, and of the sacrifice of Christ particularly, (if we 
nightly understand it,) is unwarranted by the testimony of Scripture, when 
that testimony is drawn from a careful consideration and comparison of all 
that the Scripture says concerning it. 

The author of these Discourses first undertakes to explain the true nature 
and design of the Mosaic sacrifices. These he represents as symbolical and 
significant of spiritual and important truths or objects, which objects, thus 
declared or represented by sacrifices, were really effected only by the death 
of Christ. He also advocates the divine origin of sacrifices, and ascribes to 

them a vicarious character. 
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To the definition of Sacrifice given by Dr. Smith* we object, as Mr. 
Fox objected, that the definition is not sufficiently full and comprehensive. 
It would exclude from the list of sacrifices a great many that are unques- 
tionably so denominated, both by heathen writers and in the Jewish Se rip- 
tures. What nght has Dr. Smith to give to this word a more restricted 
signification than the Scriptures authorize? The tenth part of an epha of 
fine flour (see Levit. x. 1]—13) burnt upon the altar, was a sacrifice. A 
definition that takes in only a part and not the whole of a thing, is, to say 
the least, a very imperfect definition. 

Whether sacrifices were, or were not, of divine origin, is a question 
curious and interesting in itself, but not of much importance in relation to 
the subject before us. With a great number of learned men, both Jew and 
Christian, we believe that sacrifices were, in the first instance, of human 
origin. Dr. Smith thinks otherwise. To discuss the question here would 
be altogether out of pl: ce, and would stand in the way of other observations 
which we are more desirous of submitting to the consideration of our 
readers. One thing is certain, that if sacrifices were originally of divine 
command, no intimation of the kind is any where given in those “gn 
where, above all, we should most expect to find it. And this, indeed, 
the sum and substance of the argument advanced against such a supposition, 
That sacrifices were significant and symbolical, that they were designed to 
be declarative of some purpose, to be expre ssive of some act or affection of 
the mind, is undoubtedly true, and so far we go along with Dr. Smith. But 
that the Jewish sacrifices had any reference to what is called the sacrifice of 
Christ, that they were designed to prefigure his death and the objects to be 
act 8 ipagpes by it, we Cannot admit, and for this reason, that the arguments 

alleged in confirmation of it fall short of the purpose for which they are 
produced, and because the facts and deckarations contained in the Scriptures 
are clearly and strongly opposed to such a re presentation. 

It is well known that in the early and rudest periods of society men fre- 
quently spoke by actions. As, then, the thoughts and feelings of their 
minds were often made manifest by the use of external symbols, th ey would 
naturally express their gratitude to God by offering to him a portion of the 
gifts which they had received. These ofierings consisted of the first fruits 
of the earth, or of the fold. Cain, being a tiller of the ground, presented 
his cor, and Abel, as a she ~pherd, the firstlings of his flock. The offering 
of the former, we read in Genesis, was rejected, and that of the latter was 
accepted. Why? Because the one was vegetable and the other animal ? 
No, no; but because the one was expressive of a different state of the 
thoughts and affections from that of the other. God secth the heart, and 
therefore treats man according to the state in which that he art is found 
by him. ** If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ?”” « By faith 
Abel oiléred unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain.” In Abel, 
hus sacrifice was symbolical of an inward faith and devotion to God, which 
led him to do well; while in Cain it was a mere external act, significant of 
ho strong internal principle of holy confidence and submissive obedience. 





* [2 i Ss P o 
A sacrifice,” says he, properly so called, is the solemn infliction of 


death on a living creature, generalls by effusion of its blood, in a way of religious 
worship ; and the pre st nting of this at to the Deity, as a supplic ation for the 


pardon of sin, and a supposed mean of compe nsation for the insult and injury 
thereby offered to his mi: esty and covernment,’ 
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Hence the acceptance of Abel's offering, and the rejection of Cain's. In 
this way reasons Maimonides, as well as most of the Jewish Rabbis. At 
first, sacrifices may be considered to have been but little more than grateful 
offerings from the creature to the Creator: then, by an abuse and per- 
version of the principle out of which they arose, the more costly the offering 
was made, the greater was the value which it was thought to possess : and 
so, in spite of the remonstrances of some of the wisest and best of the hea- 
thens, the offering of slain animals came gradually to be regarded as a vica- 
rious atonement for the crimes of the sacrificer. When men had gone thus 
far, it is no wonder that they went still further. Having arrived at the 
opinion that animal sacrifices were vicarious and expiatory, it was natural 
for them to think that the more costly the sacrifice was, the greater would 
be its efficacy in turning away the anger of the gods. Hence the origin of 
human sacrifices, they being considered as the most precious that man could 
possibly present. 

When the Israelites quitted Egypt, the practice of sacrifices was so uni- 
versal and so common, that it could not have been easily dispensed with. 
Suddenly to change the habits and customs of a whole people is a matter of 
extreme difficulty, and therefore Moses, the legislator of the Jews, thought 
proper not to abolish the general practice of sacrifices, but to reduce them 
to a well-defined and orderly system, and to make them subservient to his 
great purpose of preserving them from the guilt and evils of idolatry, and of 
keeping them faithful and steady to the worship and service of the one God. 
The ancient Christians, says Outram, in his work on Sacrifices, were of the 
opinion that the cause why God required sacrifices of the Israelites was the 
deep root which this kind of religion had taken among them, before their 
departure from Egypt. Of this opinion was Maimonides, who says, that 
sacrifices were commanded by God, not because they were necessary, but 
because the people, accustomed to sacrifice in Egypt, would go back to the 
religious rites of the Gentiles if they were not permitted or commanded to 
sacrifice. Chrysostom reasons in the same manner, and denies that God 
from the beginning required such an outward form of worship. The cha- 
racter of the Jewish people at this time, as given by their great lawgiver, 
should never be forgotten. He describes them as a stiff-necked and rebel- 
hous people, a nation void of counsel, and in whom there was no under- 
standing. With the ignorance and weakness of children, they united the 
rudeness and barbarism of the savage. For a perfectly pure and spiritual 
religion, therefore, divested of the garment of rites and ceremonies, they 
were wholly unfitted. It would have reached neither their understandings 
nor their hearts. The experiment, indeed, was tried, and tried in vain; thus 
dis laying to the conviction of every succeeding generation the ignorance 
and degradation of the Israelites, and so vindicating the wisdom and good- 
ness of God in adapting their economy to their capacities, in fitting the 
dispensation to the temper and genius of the people for whom it was 
intended, 

Having made these remarks upon the introduction of sacrifices into the 
Jewish religion, we proceed now to notice Dr. Smith’s statements respect- 
ing the objects which they were designed to represent, and the purpose 
which they were intended to answer. ; 

“ The ancient sacrifices,”’ says he, ‘* were designed representations of the 
work and office of Christ.” We would willingly enter into a minute exa- 
mination of all the passages to which, for the establishment of this position, 
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he appeals; but we must content ourselves with referring to the observa- 


tions made upon 
mentioned. 


them by Mr. Fox, in his Letters to Dr. Smith, already 


Granting, however, that each and all of the few passages which he brings 
forward, had an original reference to Christ, they do not prove what Dr. 


Smith alleges them to prove. 


They may be predic tions of Christ without 


affording the slightest evidence that the Mosaic sacrifices were designed re- 
presentations of his work and office. A prophecy of Christ is one thing; it is 
another and totally ditterent thing that in that prophecy the legal sacrifices 
are asserted to be ty} ical of the sufferings and death of Christ. We are quite 
satisfied that the passages referred to by Dr. Smith prove no such thing, and 


we are equally CO! 


winced, that if they do not, there is not a passage in the 


whole Bible that does.‘ ‘To constitute a type,’’ says Bishop Marsh, ‘* some- 
thing more is requisite than a mere resemblance of that which is called its 


antilype. 


lor one thing may resemble another, when the things themselves 


are totally unconnected. But it is the very essence of a type to have a necese- 
sary connexion with its antitype. It must have been designed, and designed 


from the very be cinnin r, to prefigure its antitype. 


It implies not an ace 


-~? 


cidental parity of ( ire umstances, but a pre-ordained and mherent connexion 


between them.”’ 


Now 1n this sense of the word type, we deny that there is 


any ground for believing that the sacrifices of the law were typical of the 
death of Christ; we deny that there is any adequate reason for saying that 
they were designed and intended to prefigure this event. This demal we 


make for the reasons that follow. 


When thé Mosaic ritual was delivered to 


the Jews, the instructions respecting sacrifices were numerous and explicit; 
but not the most distant hint is ever given by Moses, or by the prophets who 
came after him, that they were designed to répresent the death of Christ. If 
they had been so designed, if this had been the object of their institution, it 
is most extraordinary and unaccountable that this object, that this design, 


should never have been, even in the slightest degree, alluded to in any part 


of the Old ‘Testament. 


In answer to this, as it appears to us, very decisive 


fact, reference is sometimes made to Hebrews xi. 1, where the law is said to 


be a shadow of good things to come. 


Whatever be the meaning of this 


passage, it does not apply to sacrifices particularly, but to the institutions of 


the law generally. 


rarious utensils used in the service of the tabernacle, typical ? 
they designed to prefigure and represent ? 


Of what then were the tabernacle and the altar, and the 
What were 
But the plain mi aning of this 


passage, according to Whitby and Spencer, is, that though the law, when 
we consider the state and circumstances of the Jews, was well adapted to 
conduct them to virtue and happiness; yet when compared with the sublime 
and more perfect dispensation of the gospel, it is but as the shadow in com- 
parison with the substance. Against the supposition, then, that the Mosaic 
sacrifices were typical of the death of Christ, it is a fatal objection that no 
such intention, purpose or design, is any where in the Se riptures plainly 
and explicitly set forth; and it is equally fatal to this opinion that the Jews 
themselves were never led, either by the language of Moses or the prophets, 
to regard their sacrifices as typical of a future and greater sacrifice. Still 
more, even the apostles could not have so regarded them, because they did 


not beheve the death of Christ ¢ 
hoped, to the very last, that th 


vented, 


Again, when sacrifices came to be perverted and abused, when an efficacy 


o have been necessary and unavoidable, and 
iS great catastrophe might have been pre 
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and a power were ascribed to them which they did not of themselves pos- 
sess, the prophets were commissioned not only to condemn this perversion, 
to denounce this abuse, but to condemn and denounce it in such a manner 
as to shew that, in their opinion, the object of sacrifices was, not to prefigure 
another and greater sacrifice to come, but to be mstrumental in enforcing 
the authority of the Jaws of God and the obedience due to them, 1 leading 
to the practice of the moral and religious virtues. ‘They do not say to the 
Jews, You have mistaken the purpose for which sacrifices were ordained, in 
forgetting, in overlooking, in not fixing your minds and thoughts upon the 
great sacrifice hereafter to be made; but their language is, Your sacrifices 
are useless, are worthless, are hateful to God, because you have not employed 
them for their destined end, for the purpose of promoting your growth in 
true righteousness, of leading you into the paths of piety and virtue. Re- 
lying upon their sacrifices, and trusting to the performance of the ceremonial 
rather than to that of the moral and spiritual part of their religion, God is 
said to have rebuked this false, presumptuous confidence in the following 
manner: * ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Put your burnt- 
otierings unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh. For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices; but this thing I 
commanded them, saying, Obey my voice, and [ will be your God and ye 
shall be my people ; and walk ye in the ways that [ have commanded you, 
that it may be well with you.”’* Now if sacrifices were designed by God 
hot as accommodations to the state of the times, to the character and condi- 
tion of the people who were to practise them, but as symbols and types of 
some future and better sacrifice, this language is totally inexplicable. To 
us it appears to have but one meaning, and that meaning to be plainly this : 
You rely upon the performance of your ceremonies, of your sacrifices and 
atonements, forgetting that, at first, when I brought you out of the land of 
Egypt, 1 gave no commandment concerning them. Nor would any com- 
mandment to this effect have been given, had it not been for the grossness 
of your conceptions and the. hardness of your hearts. ‘This rendered their 
appointment expedient and necessary, as means and instruments of ad- 
dressing your understanding and of engaging your imaginations and affec- 
tions ; but beware of supposing that they are ‘or ever can be of any service 
to you, unless they operate upon your conduct and conduce to your moral 
and religious improvement. 

Supposing, however, that sacrifices were at first designed to represent 
the death of Christ, and that, this purpose being lost sight of, they were 
performed in vain; what, under these circumstances, is the kind of reproof 
which we should expect to see adopted ; and in what sort of language would 
it be clothed? Would it not be after this manner - “ ‘To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith the Lord. Bring no more 
vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me.”” Your sacrifices have 
altogether failed of accomplishing their intended work. They have not 
rie a thoughts and attention to the great agg reto — 
a present. When you see your victims, 100 g 
yet to be offered up, and when you behold the death of the lamb or bullock, 
remember that it prefigures the death of your Messiah. Were Dr. Smith's 
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or the common hypothesis true, such, we imagine, would be the language of 
Scripture, but such is not the language of Scripture, and therefore it is not 
unfair to infer, that the common hypothesis 1s false. 

Let us now reverse the case. Let us suppose that sacrifices were ap- 
pointed for the moral purposes before adverted to, as the means of pro- 
moting among such a people as the Jews the practice of righteousness, and 
of keeping them steady to the worship and service of the one God. What, 
if they did not answer this purpose, and were therefore performed in vain,— 
what, in this instance, would probably be the manner in which God would 
reprove them ? Would it not be in language like this: ‘* To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord. Bring no more 
vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto me,” &c. Your sacrifices 
have not answered the intended purpose, they have not directed your atten- 
tion to the great sacrifice of personal righteousness. ‘The destruction of 
sin and the practice of moral goodness have scarcely entered into your 
thoughts. ‘ Wash ye then, make you clean, put away the evil of your 
doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do well; seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” 
This is the language which our interpretation requires, and this is precisely 
the language which the Scriptures adopt. From the perversion and abuse 
of sacrifices, our attention is turned to their real use and design, which by the 
unanimous voice of Scripture is declared to be, not the shadowing forth of a 
future and greater sacrifice, but the promotion of virtue and righteousness, 
and obedience to the authority and laws of God. 

Dr, Smith's theory, or the common notion, of sacrifices being types of the 
death of Christ, has yet another difficulty to contend with, viz. that under 
the Jewish law atonements were sometimes made without the sacrifice of 
animal hfe. By the law of Moses, a handful of fire flame was, under cer- 
tain circumstances, the only offering required for a sacrifice; and in these 
cases, the priest made atonement for the offender as touching the sin that he 
had sinned.* When it is said that without shedding of blood there is no 
remission, the proposition can only be understood generally : universally, 
it was notso, At no time, indecd, was it possible for the blood of bulls 
and of goats to take away sin; but, commonly, animal sacrifices were the out- 
ward and prescribed signs and manifestations of that acknowledgment of 
the Divine government and of man’s subjection to it, of that contrite sorrow 
for sin and desire of the Divine forgiveness, which, in conjunction with the 
mercy of God, were the real and proper causes of obtaining pardon and re- 
mission. Sacrifice, accompanied with true repentance, would always pro- 
duce this effect, whereas ten thousand sacrifices without repentance would 
never procure the remission of sins. 

We must postpone our remarks on Dr. Smith’s view of the atonement, 
and the inferences that he has drawn from the application of sacrificial 
language to the death of Christ, to the next number. 











® See Levit. v. 13. 














Art. 1V.—Odservations on the True 
Canon and Creed of Christianity, 
in Dialowues between a Christian 
of the Ancient School, and a Mo- 
dern; with an Appendia, contain- 
ine Reflections and Historical Evi- 
dence. Robertson and Co., Edin- 
burgh. I828. I2mo. pp. 147. 


Tuts little work is, we have reason to 
believe, the production of one who is not 
by profession a theologian, but who, 
while following other pursuits, has de- 
voted no small share of time and talent 
to the study of tie Seriptures. He is a 
member of the National Church of Scot- 
land; but ** he wishes always to keep 
in mind, that he is a member of the Ca- 
tholic Church of Christ, which is supe- 
rior to, and which includes all, other 
churches; and that in this character, as 
aCuristian, he has duties to perform, 
and sentiments of love to cherish, to- 
wards all who bear his Master’s name.” 
—Pref. p. viii. 

The ** Christian of the Ancient School” 
is supposed to be one of the apostles, 
permitted to visit the earth incognito, to 
learn by personal observation the exist- 
ing state of Christianity. 

The chief communication made by 
the stranger to his companion, whom he 
accidentally meets ou the Salisbury Crags, 
aod with whom he converses on matters 
of Christian theology, seems to be the 
following, that the Zpistles are not of the 
same authority with the Gospels as the 
xround of our religious belief. We should 
be disposed to put the case differently, 
though we should probably differ but 
slightly from this author as to the cre- 
denda of religion. It is incumbent ou 
the advocate for the canon of the New 
Testament to shew that the epistles are 
consistent in doctrine with the biogra- 
phical notices of the Saviour contained 
in the four gospels ; otherwise the ad- 
mitted authority of the gospels would 
‘fem to destroy the credit of the 
epistles. ‘This, however, we think can 
be done, and has been done by solid and 
rational divines, notwithstanding the 
“pparent discrepancy arising out of the 
local circutastances in which the epistles 
Were written ; and therefore the ground 
of the distinction assumed by our au- 
thor, as if the evangelion and the aposto- 
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lion did not teach the same doctrine, we 
apprehend may be effectually removed, 
It was the design of Lord Balinebroke to 
set them in opposition, The same has 
been done in our own times, by a writer 
of no mean reputation ; but we feel as- 
sured that a sufficient refutation of these 
theories may be found in a work to 
which we have recently referred,* though 
we do not wish to be understood as as- 
senting to ail the opinions of the excel- 
lent and learned author, 

Believing that the author of this vo- 
lume earnestly seeks to discover Chris- 
tian truth, and that he possesses taleuts 
which, under good direction, may lead 
to the attainment of it, we wish well to 
his exertions, and to the sale of the pre- 
sent treatise. 





Arr. V.—The Cypress Wreath. By 
Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 12mo. 
pp. 159. London, 1828, Smith 
and Co, 


Mrs. Wilson’s book breathes sorrow 
with delicacy and true feeling. She 
avoids trick or artifice, and her success 
in appealing to the heart is consequently 
powerful and pure. But the contents of 
the volume are uot all sombre, We shall 
quote some verses which, though grave, 
are less mournful than those which give 
its propriety to the title, 


*¢ Pilgrim !—who hast meekly borne 
All the cold world’s bitter scorn, 
Journeying through this vale of tears, 
Till the promised land appears, 
Where the pure in heart shall dwell ; 
Thou dost bless the Sabbath bell ! 


Idler! following Fashion's toys, 
Seeking, ’mid its empty joys, 
Pleasure—that must end in pain, 
Sunshine—that will turn to rain ; 
What does whisp’ring Conscience tell, 
When thou hear’st the Sabbath bell ? 
Poet! dreaming o’er thy lyre, 
Wasting health and youthful fire ; 
Wooing, still, the phantom Fame, 
For, at best, a fleeting name ; 

Burst the chains of Fancy’s spell, 
Listen ! ‘tis the Sabbath bell! 


* Mr. Belsham’s Exposition of St, 
Paul's Epistles. 
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*€ Monarch ! on thy regal throne, 
Raler! whom the nations own ; 
Captive! at thy prison grate, 

Sad in heart and desolate ; 
Bid Earth’s minor cares farewell, 
Hark! itis the Sabbath bell! 


Statesman ! toiling in the mart 
Where Ambition plays his part ; 
Peasant! *bronzing neath the sun 
Till thy six days’ work is done ; 
Ev'ry thought of bus’ness quell, 
When ye hear the Sabbath bell ! 
Maiden! with thy brow so fair, 
Blushing cheek and shining hair ; 
Child! with bright and laughing eye, 
Chasing the wing'd butterfly ; 
Hasten! when, o'er vale and dell, 
Sounds the gath'ring Sabbath bell! 


Trav'ler! thou whom gain, or taste, 
Speedeth through Earth's weary waste ; 
Wand'rer from thy native land, 

Rest thy steed and slack thine hand, 
When the seventh day's sunbeams tell, 
There—they ‘wake the Sabbath bell ! 


Soldier! who, on battle-plain, 
Soon may'st mingle with the slain ; 
Sailor ! on the dark blue sea, 
As thy bark rides gallantly ; 
Prayer and praise become ye well, 
Though ye hear no Sabbath bell! 
** Mother! that with tearful eye, 
Stand'st to watch thy first-born die ; 
Bending o'er his cradle bed, 
Till the last pure breath has fled ; 
What to thee of hope can tell, 
Like the solemn Sabbath bell ? 


* Mourner! (thus it seems to say, 

Weeping o'er this fragile clay; | 

Lift from earth thy streaming eyes, 

Seek thy treasure in the skies ; 

Where the strains of angels swell 

One eternal Sabbath bell!’ "’ 

Art. VI. —Elements of Mental and 
Moral Science, designed to exhibit 
the original Susceptilalities of the 
Mind, &c. By George Payne, A. M. 
London. 1828. — 

‘Tuts book will be found a useful and 
compendious guide in the prosecution of 
the class of study to which it relates. 
In general, the author's personal views 
are those of the late Dr. T. Brown, 
though with some important points of 
difference. His theological Opinions in- 
fuence, as may be supposed, his views 
on topics with which they are not unna- 
turally connected ; but his spirit is on 
the whole candid, and his summaries of 
conflicting theories appear to us to be 
generally correct and comprehensive, 


Critic al Notice é. 


Arr. VIL—A Journal of a Mission 
to the Indians of the British Pro. 
vinces of New Brunswick and Nora 
Scotia and the Mohaieks, &c. By 
John West, M.A. Svo. 


Mr. West does not give any very en- 
couraging prospect of rapid success a- 
mong the Indian tribes. Even the 
slower aud surer plan of subduing their 
independent spirits within the trammels 
of social dependence, has not been fouud 
very successful. Apprenticing the youth 
among Europeans was attempted 

‘It is not by such means, however,” 
observes Mr. West, ** nor any similar 
forced process that has been acted 
upon, nor avy means that compel them 
to be *£ hewers of wood aud drawers of 
water,” in a menial capacity, that a just 
expectation can be raised of any conver 
sion in their state. Their naturally 
high and independevt spirit must be 
consulted in the attempt to do them 
good ; and this is best done by encou- 
raging them, on all favourable occasions, 
to become settlers on their own lands, 
or lands which in common justice 
should be assigned to them as the ori- 
ginal proprietors of the soil. An Indian 
sees acutely all the relative stations in 
society, and feels keenly the contempt 
with which he is often treated by white 
people on account of the colour of his 
skin. A short time ago, a chief 
of the Passamaquoddy tribe accom- 
panied a deputation of Indians to a 
convention in the state of Maine, for 
the purpose of asserting their right of 
property in the land where they were 
located. At the house of accommeda- 
tion they were put into a back room for 
the night, with a small bit of a candle, 
where the boots of a considerable nunm- 
ber of persons who had arrived for the 
meeting were left. The next day this 
spirited chief complained to the assem- 
bly how badly Indians were accommo- 
dated, and being asked to state what he 
had complained of, said, ‘ Boots to 
much, light too little.’ ”’ 


_-_oCooeC-- 


Art. VIIL—The Public Economy of 
Athens, in Four Books: to which is 
added, a Dissertation on the Silver 
Mines of Laurion. Translated from 
the German of Augustus Boeck&. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Murray. 

In reviewing Dr. Bruce’s little work 
on the Age of Homer, (N.S. Vol. I. p. 
913,) we observed how desirable * 
that each period of Grecian history, 
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eac great division of the Grecian peo- 
ple, should have its antiquities separately 
weated. The antiquities of Athens re- 
quire a still further subdivision, aud its 
constitution, its fmance and commerce, 
its religion and its domestic life, all pre- 
sent such copious materials as to de- 
mand for their arrangement and investi- 
gation the undivided attention of an 
able scholar. Had our older works on 
these subjects been as perfect as the 
state of criticism when they were com- 
posed allowed their authors to make 
them, the discovery of so many new mo-~- 
uuments of antiquity, and the improve- 
ments which the texts of the classics 
have undergone, would have rendered a 
revision of every department necessary 
lor the present age. The term revision, 
indeed, hardly applies to that branch 
which Professor Boeckh has chosen, the 
Financial Antiquities of Athens ; it had 
been almost wholly neglected by pre- 
ceding writers. It is, indeed, both one 
of the least inviting and one of the most 
difficult, requiring the union of profound 
philology with great dexterity iv figures. 
Unfortunately, our great classical scho- 
lars have often been indifferently fur- 
uished with the latter qualification, and 
might have said, like Reiske, after he had 
tried his hand in vain, in his notes to 
oue of his Greek orators, on some ques- 
tions in addition and subtraction, ‘* Fa- 
teor me ad calculandum et artes omnino 
mathematicas crassA Minerva natum 
esse.’ Professor Boeckh has the ad- 
vantage over his predecessors, being at 
vuce askilful arithmetician, and, of all 
the living scholars of Germany, the most 
couversant with Attic antiquities. His 
translator with reason wishes that he 
had been better acquainted with the 
principles of political economy, but his 
deficiency in this respect, not wonderful 
when it is considered how little this 
science has been cultivated in Germany, 
affects only his reasovings, and leaves 
the value of his laborious researches un- 
impaired, 

We could have wished that the trans- 
tor had done something more than 
give an English dress to his original. 

© arrangement is deficient in clear- 
ch the author having apparently put 
oes eee together much in the 
a Bie Bi lich he had collected them 
= tee Semen ~ place books. Even 
= mate ir sagan contrivance would 
slenion “te the reader from that per- 
Swat wineet ear fee wee 
dletined ithout summaries or visible 

‘tion of books and chapters. 


The subjects treated of are the value 
2m 2 
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of money and commodities at Atheus, 
its revenues aud public expenditure. A 
glance at the Antiquities of Potter (and we 
know not that any other modern litera- 
ture possesses a better work) will shew 
that these topics have scarcely been no- 
ticed before; and yet no one can have 
studied ‘Thucydides or the Greek orators 
without feeling how essential to a right 
understanding of them it is to have more 
definite ideas ou Athenian fiuance, and on 
that part of jurisprudence which is more 
immediately connected with it. Pro- 
fessor Boeckh’s work will be the manual 
of every one who wishes to read with 
precise notions, iustead of those vague 
conceptions which are often attached to 
the words of ancient authors, 

The translator has given a smooth and 
perspicuous version of that which, in the 
original, aspires to no grace of style, and 
bas iu general represented the meaning 
so well, that we are at a loss to explain 
some mistakes which he has made where 
the sense is by no means obscure. ‘Thus 
Boeckh says, Vol, I. p. 208, ** ‘To cheat 
the state was, at Athens, the order of 
the day (an der Tagesordnung war); even 
Aristides, the contemporary of Themis- 
tocles, complained of it.” This is ren- 
dered, (‘T'ransl. 1, 260,) ** Fraud was used 
by public officers at Athens in so great a 
matter as the regulation of the days. 
Aristides accused his contemporary The- 
mistocles of this deceit.’” Again, (Vol. 
I. p. 276,) it is said in the original, 
** Attica was not adapted for cavalry; it 
is only in large plains that the horse 
thrives, or that this species of force is 
effective :'’ strangely rendered, (Transl, 
I. p. 344,) ** This species of military is 
powerful amoung undisciplined masses of 
infantry.’’ Demosthenes, in his 3d Olyn- 
thiac, ch. xxxvi., is contrasting the great 
works of past ages with the paltry un- 
dertakings of his own, which only pre- 
tended to adorn and repair what had 
been raised befure : Kai ti dy elmeiy ti¢ 
tyr; tas imarkess, ds nomdmer, kal Tag 
Bove as émoxevaloucy nal Koyvas xat 
Anooug’—“* the battlements which we 
white-wash and the roads which we 
mend, and fountains and—nonsense !” 
The translation (Vol. |. p. 276) is not 
according to the German, (though that 
is uot quite correct,) and wholly uufaith- 
ful to the sense aud fame of Demos+ 
thenes. ‘* What, indeed, can be said of 
your works? What of ae 
which we throw up, and the r which 
we construct, and the fountains and the 
tritles at which we labour?” ‘This work 
will probably be extensively used at the 
universitics, and should a second edition 
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be called for, the author is bound care- 
fully to revise his translation, in doing 
which he will find a good many errors, 
though less important than those which 
we have pointed out. 

The attention of the German scholars 
has lately been turned in an unusual de- 
gree to the subject of the institutions of 
Athens. No man of his time was more 
profoundly versed in one branch of this 
subject than our countryman Taylor ; 
but as his edition of Demosthenes 
and Eschines remained unfinished, 
much of his learning was lost to the 
world. Wolf by his edition of the Ora- 
tion against Leptines, revived the inte- 
rest of scholars in this subject, and threw 
a strong light upon many parts of it; but 
he wanted the industry of Boeckh, who 
may be regarded as the founder of a new 
school, Several of his pupils (as Sché- 
mann, C. OO. Maller, and others) have 
already distinguished themselves by their 
writings, and we augur that from what 
he has done or encouraged others to do 
in this department, he will acquire a 
much more durable fame than from all 
his researches into the metres of Pindar. 


See 


Arr. IX.—ZVhe Nature and Ev- 
tent of the Christian Dispensation, 
with refere nee to the Salvahility of 
the Heathen: in a Reply to an 
Article in the Sixth Number of the 
British Critic and Quarterly Theo- 
logical Review. By Edward Wil- 
liam Grinfield, A. M. London. 
Pp. 60. 


Three (Questions proposed and an- 
ewered concerning the Life for- 
Seited by Adam, the Resurrection 
of the Dead, and Eternal Punish- 
ment. By the Rev. Dr. Thom. 
Longman, Pp. 110. 


‘Tris is the age of discovery. It was 
not to be expected that religion, of more 
consequence to the human race than 
any other branch of knowledge, should 
be excepted from the general rule. Aad 
we have here an example from both the 
Established Churches of this island, of 
the tendency of educated and active 
minds to throw off the trammels of es- 
tablished authority, and to search for 
truth fearlessly, and in the use of the 
ee means. We are happy that in 

th these pamphlets the appeal is made 
to Scripture rather than to any Articles 
— drawn up from them by mere 
wman authori ‘ter dili 
ae Poe mah nat, alter diligent 

uvestigation, may be es. 
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teemed to be the truth inculeated by the 
sacred writers 2? That is th question, 

The first of these pamphlets is the 
production evidently of a man of en- 
larged and cultivated mind, who had 
maintained the rational and heart-cheer. 
ing doctrine of universal rede plion, ina 
manner which bas not approved itself te 
the author of a late article of the Britis 

Critie and Quarterly Theological Review, 
though he professes a general coucur- 
rence in the result. 

Against his animadversions our an- 
thor, in good earnest, prepares for his 
defence; and if he be not equally sue- 
cessful in every argument trom Serip- 
ture urged on behalf of his doctrine, 
(nor is it uncommon to outdo the cita- 
tion of proots from the Bible.) we have 
no doubt that the doctrine which he ad- 
vecates concerning ** the nature and ex- 
tent of the Christian dispensation,” so 
far as it woes, is borne out by the express 
declarations of the Bible, interpreted not 
by a contracted, but by a cultivated un- 
derstanding, aud not ** in the gall oft 
bitterness,’’ but in the expansive spirit 
of Christian benevolence. One single 
authority from the discourses of an in 
spired apostle might remove every doubt, 
and settle the controversy on this sub- 
ject. “In every nation,”’ says St. Pe- 
ter, ** he that feareth God, and worketh 
tighteousness, is accepted by him.” 
Strange that the church which that 
Apostle in particular is thought to have 
founded, should have departed so widely 
from his truly Catholic spirit! ' 

It is an awkward acknowledgment of 
the Reviewer, that ** the patron of unle 
versal redemption «within the church is 
compelled, as it were, to look stern aud 
awful with one moiety of his visage, 
whilst he affects a mild and amiable as- 
pect with the other.” Oo which Mr 
Grinfield exclaims, ‘* Commend me to 
such an apologist for the Church of En- 
gland !"’ Our reflection is a devout con- 
gratulation towards our readers, that 
this description is utterly foreign from 
the Church of Christ. ‘* We know that 
this is the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. From this declaration,” ob- 
serves our author, “ I had inferred that 
if the faith of the Samaritans was a@&- 
cepted according to the circumstances 1% 
which they were placed, every merciful 
allowance would be made for the mvo- 
luntary errors of heathen ignorance a 
barbarism.’’—P. 34. 

The inference is inevitable, 4 
doctrine in perfect consonance wit! 
religion of the New Testament. 
The Reviewer considers “ a0 4Pi 
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to the compassionate nature of the Deity doctrine of Universal Redemption, we 
as worthless in the way of argument, are happy, that, amidst the prevalence of 


and as avery unfair resource of contro- a mystic and intolerant theology, some rs 
; versy."—P 37. We are reminded of are found capable of undeceiving the ta 
once hearing a Calvinistic divine of the minds of the people; revolting, as our ‘ed 

Church of Scotland declare from the author does, from such language as that + 
, pulpit, that mercy, unlike justice, was used by a speaker at the Church Mis- 


not an essential attribute of the Al-  sionary Society at Bath, who “ reviewed 
mighty. the millions of uuconverted Heathen as 
Let not our author's ‘¢ universal re- so many individuals shut up in a house 
demption,” however, be identified with which is in flames, or as passengers in a 
universal restoration. ‘* [ have never,’ vessel perishing at sea.” 
he says, p. 38, ** confounded the ques- We are not surprised, from the post- 
tion of the salvability either of Heathens script, to find Dr. Wardlaw, ot Glasgow, 
or Christians with that of their final salea- quoted in favour of the merciful view of 
tion.” This, at any rate, lies beyond this tremendous question, 
the ** cravings of his liberality,’’ to use ‘““We lay it down without hesitation 
the British Critic’s expression. On the as the doctrine of Scripture, as it is also 
contrary, Our author is particularly care- the evident dictate of reason, that re- 
. ful lest this conclusion should be fastened sponsibility is according to privilege ; 
on his premises, that the punishment of offences by the 
“It is sufficient’ (does he not then judgment of a righteous God will be 


“ 
. Wish fr more ? Is not this at least the exactly proportioned to the extent in 
it dictate of Christian affection?) ‘that all which the means have been enjoyed of 
* wankind are drawn by the atonement of the knowledge both of duty and of the 
r Christ into the capability of being saved; obligations to perform _ 
it but to assert, that because he is the Sa- With us it is a very inferior considera- 
ce viour of all men in this sense, he will be tion whether this opinion coincide with 
i the Saviour of all hereafter, this it never the incomparable Institutes of Calvin, or 
t. came into my thoughts to imagine.” P39. whether any, the smallest doubts of the 
™ He may, we believe, justly claim the contrary dogma were expressed at the 
: Hames of ** Barrow and Taylor, of Til- Synod of Dort. P. 57. 
h lotson, Clarke, Sherlock, aud Butler,” The second of these pamphlets is the 
” and many other competent judges of the production of a young, but vigorous 
at meaning of Seripture, as entertaining vo mind, not long since bound in Calvinis- 
1° doubts whether the scheme of Christ’s tic thraldom, but now exercising its pri- 
r redemption relates to all mankind. We vate judgment in the interpretation of 
believe that he would find names equally the Sacred Volume, with much ingenuity 
of valuable, though, perhaps, not equally va- and with some success, The three 
ie lued, both in andout of the Establishment, questions involve a large portion of cu- 
is who have been so far from never thinking rious and important inquiry, which we 
id “tan advance ou that doctrine, that they doubt not will lead many of the readers 
e, have found their satisfaction and happi- of this treatise to cultivate the habit of 
, Hess in cherishing the delightful senti- personal investigation, Our limits will 
5 ment that as all suffering under the Di- not at present allow of a detailed ac- 
to ‘tae Government, as far as we can judge, count of our author's speculations, We 
7 is remedial, it may justly be concluded were struck with the considerable re- 
n that the sufferings of the future life, semblances between some of his inter- 
at however intense, or however permanent, pretations and those of the late Mr. 
“ Will be effectual to purify the sinner from Cappe, the more remarkable since the 
at his moral stain, and to qualify him for writer has been trained in a very diffe- 
re ultimate happiness by a powerful and rent school, The writer is minister of 
“ ‘evere discipline. In the midst of judg- a Scotch Church at Liverpool, and was 
at ment God will remember mercy. _ lately oblige «to undergo a sort of pro- 
c- Ps although our author perceives not secution, at the instance of a synod of hig 
n Just conclusion, we think, to the church, for alleged heterodoxy. 














































































































Destruction of the Abo Library. 


To the Editor. 
Sik, 

Tue dreadful conflagration by which 
the town of Abo was lately totally de- 
stroyed, and its inhabitants reduced to 
inconceivable distress, has been already 
made known to the British public, who, 
with their wonted benevolence, have 
subscribed between #00 and 9002. for 
the relief of these distant and destitute 
sufferers. This amount has been judi- 
ciously distributed, and most thankfully 
received. 

When I visited Finland a few years 
ago, the University of Abo was in a 
most prosperous and improving condi- 
tion. It had many distinguished Pro- 
fessors, and was the seat and the source 
of the civilization of the whole country. 
A literary journal was established there, 
and almost all the works published in 
Fivland issued from the press of Abo. 
Attached to the University were a valua- 
ble Museum of natural history, extensive 
philosophical apparatus, and a library 
cousisting of more than thirty thousand 
volumes, rich in records and unpublished 
manuscripts relating to the history of 
Finland and Sweden. With the excep- 
tion of about eight hundred volumes, of 
which not more than two hundred form 
perfect works, the whole of this inter- 
esting collection perished iv the flames ; 
and the circumstances were so much the 
more distressing, as the library funds 
had been wholly exhausted, and even 
amicipated for years, in order to gain 
possession of works which were then 
obtainable, aud which were deemed of 
great importance to the establishment. 
In a country like Finland, so little vi- 
sited, so far removed from the attention 
and sympathy of the civilized world, the 
destruction of the only large public li- 
brary is a calamity, the greatness and 
exteut of which can hardly be estimated 
here. : 

l have been addressed by some valua- 
ble Finnish friends on the subject, and 
have been requested to ascertain whe- 
ther many of the literary and scientific 
individuals of our country would not 
probably contribute their own writings 
or those of others to repair the dreadful 
loss with which Finland has been visited, 
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And I have ventared to say, that I feel 
persuaded numbers would be found 
cheerfully to assist in the re-formation 
of their library. The inhabitants of Fin- 
land are almost universally poor, but as 
ubiversally desirous of instruction ; and 
of late many men have appeared among 
them who have done no inconsiderable 
services to science, philosophy, and the 
belles lettres. So much have even the 
Finnish peasants been toached by the 
destruction of the Abo library, that in 
some places where money is litth 
known, they have subscribed the pro- 
duce of their farms towards its restora- 
tion; and among them the villagers of 
Wichtis sent fifty barrels of rye; the 
University of Dorpat has contributed 394 
scientific works, besides many philoso- 
phical instruments and collections in 
natural history. One liberal Russian 
bookseller (Mr. Hartmann of Riga) has 
presented books to the value of 5357 
silver rubles, or nearly #00/. sterling. 
His townsman, Mr. German, sent 193 
volumes. Dr. Hassar, of Petersburgh, 
995 ; and Professor Storch | whose 
works on political economy are so well 
known), 269. Many other useful and 
generous donations have been received ; 
and I confidently trust that examples 8° 
honourable will find many imitators 
here. Messrs. George Cowie and Co, 
of No. 31, Poultry, have kindly under- 
taken to receive and forward any works, 
instruments, &c., which may be liberally 
given to the Abo University Library. I 
shall be most happy to communicate any 
particulars | possess; and if information 
be desired from the spot, the venerable 
Archbishop of Finland, Dr. Tengstrem, 
or M. John Julin, will, | am sure, be 
eager to furnish it. fa 
JOHN BOWRING. 

*.* Transactions of Learned and Sci- 
entific Societies will be particularly a 
ceptable. 





Sermons for Family U’se. 
To the Editor. 


a le 
I THINK a correspondent lately “~< 
some inquiries and observations 0? 


subject of sermons for family "S¢ ; 
have always been a great admirer 
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Robert Robinson’s Barn Sermons, but 
their peculiarities, as adapted to the im- 
mediate pursuits of his hearers, and as 
drawing the greater part of their illus- 
trations from allusions to such pursuits, 
render their use very limited, and, in- 
deed, impossible in many cases without 
constant alterations or omissions. Still 
many of them are admirably adapted to 
the purpose of familiar instruction, and 
very slight modifications would render 
them a most interesting and instructive 
collection for the purposes of family 
worship. 

Allow me to suggest that such a task, 
executed by one who felt and entered 
into the spirit of their author, would, in 
my opinion, be most useful, and [ have 
no doubt that it would be most gratefully 
received, 


M. N. T. 


The Rev. James Nicol. 
To the Editor. 
SiR, 

Some of the readers of the Monthly 
Repository will recollect, that in the 
year 1422, | introduced to their notice 
the name and character of the late Rev. 
James Nicol, a Clergyman of the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland, who was 
led to embrace the doctrines of the unity 
ef God and the humanity of Christ as 
believed by Unitarians. In the’ course of 
the following year there was published, 
by Mr. Hunter, from the MSS, of the 
deceased author, ‘* An Essay on the Na- 
ture and Design of Scripture Sacrifices, 
i” which the Theory of Archbishop 
Magee is controverted.”’ 8vo. As no 
lover of his Bible can doubt the im- 
portance of the subject treated in this 
volume, as it shews obvious marks of 
talent and learning, and as | have re- 
ceived frequent assurances of satisfaction 
with it from competent judges, | am led 
t# attribute its want of sale to the cir- 
cumstance that it has never yet been dis- 
tinctly mentioned or reviewed in any 
U uitarian publication, I have no inten- 
tion to attempt supplying that deficiency, 
but am anxious, by a few short extracts, 
t introduce the work fairly to your in- 
telligent readers, and do something to 
defend both the reputation and labours 
of the esteemed and conscientious au- 
thor from the criticisms of other parties 
of theologians. 

_ The work, as Mr. Nicol left it, con- 
sists of cight sections on the following 
subjects. } 
$i Of the Institution and Nature of 
“acrifice in general, 
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§ 2. Of the State and Circumstances 
of the Ancient World. 

§ 3. Of the Court and Tabernacle of 
the Jews. 

§ 4. Of the Meaning and Import of 
Sacrifices. 

§ 5. Of the Import of some extraor- 
dinary Sacrifices. 

§ 6. Of the Nature of those Sacrifices 
which Persous offered when they eutered 
into Covenant with God and dedicated 
themselves to his Service. 

§ 7. Of the Common Hypothesis, that 
the Sacrifices of the Mosaic Economy 
were Types of the Death of Christ. 

§ 8. Of the Import of the Sacrifice of 
Christ. 

1 extract the following passages as 
specimens of the author's style. 

He had been speaking of certain pre- 
cepts of the Jewish law. ‘To the man 
who unites in his character the philoso- 
pher and the Christian, | am persuaded, 
they will appear in a very different light. 
He will approach to them, not with the 
inconsiderate, the rash step of petulance 
and impiety; but with the sober and 
dignified step of reason and religion, 
He will contemplate them as venerable, 
as sacred monuments of the condescen- 
sion and goodness, of the wisdom and 
rectitude, of that Universal Parent, who 
regards with the affection of a father, 
the meanest of his children; who thinks 
nothing beneath his attention that can 
promote the purity, the rectitude, and 
the happiuess of his offspring! This 
language may be accounted weakness by 
some and enthusiasm by others. Be it 
so. I have learned not to appreciate 
things by man’s judgment. Such weak- 
ness may strengthen the finest feelings 
of our nature, and the glow of virtue 
may be kindled by such enthusiasm,” 
P. 248. 

—- “| cannot resist the inclination 
I feel of making the following observa- 
tion. If it was the duty of the Jews to 
commemorate that symbolic rite which 
adumbrated the means of their deliver 
auce from Egyptian bondage, is it vot 
our duty, with more exalted sentiments 
of gratitude and love, to commemorate 
that symbolic rite which adumbrates the 
means of our deliverance from the bon- 
dage of sin? Sorry am I to declare, 
that the unscriptural and superstitious 
ideas which have been entertained of 
this symbol, have made it rather an ob- 
ject of fear than of hope, of dread than 
of consolation ; and thus, whilst the in- 
considerate, and the rash, aud the wicked, 
have dared to approach, the thoaghtful, 
and the timid, and the righteous, have 
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started back with terror. I have long 
been convinced that the man who is 
prepared for bowing his knees in prayer at 
the footstool of the Eternal, is prepared 
for sitting down at the table of his Lord, 
and for shewing forth his death till he 
come again. If we believe Scripture, 


the great end for which the Supper of 


our Lord was instituted, was to comme- 
morate the consummation of that obe- 
dience which accomplished the great 
work of our redemption from sin. As 
the last act in the great drama of his 
mortal existence, it is impossible to con- 
template his death as a Solitary, as an 
insulated event. Every other action or 
event of his life, however fraught with 
justraction it may be, may be contem- 
plated alone; ner does it irresistibly 
summon the rest before us. But it is 
impossible, at least | have always found 
it impossible, to contemplate the last 
scene Of our Saviour'’s sufferings in this 
manner. His death is, as it were, the 
centre, where the various ravs of moral 
excellence that adorned and dignified his 
character all meet, and shine with a 
glory more than human. His death is 
the chord which, when touched, awa- 
kens in our recollection all the chari- 
ties, all the affections which he felt for 
us, and vibrates in unison with the 
finest feelings, with the most exalted 
scutiments that inhabit the humav heart. 
His death is an event which, by its 
bearings and associations, brings in se- 
lemn review before us all the actions, all 
the vicissitudes, which were crowded 
into the most eventful life which was 
ever exhibited. The man who does not 
perceive, nay, | would rather say, the 
man who does not feel, the propriety of 
the apostles of our Lord dwelling so 
much upon his death, the propriety of 
our commemorating the circumstances 
which attended it, must have a narrow 
understanding and a cold heart. For 
my own part, | confess that I could 
never contemplate the sufferings of Jesus 
without admiring his character; that I 
could vever admire his character without 
loving his person; and that I could 
vever love his person without inhaling 
his spirit. To think upon his de ath, 
therefore, is uot only the means of be- 
coming Virtuous, but the very thought is 
virtuc.”"—Pp. 401—403, ; 

An anonymous critic (in the Quar- 
teriy Revie w, No LAVI is pleased to 
charge Mr, Nicol with having left works 
meaning the MSS which | had de- 
scribed in the Biographical introduction 
as posthumous proofs of h 


4s gTOSS InsiNCETilYy 
and want of P rinciple 2 


No one wil] sus- 


pect such a writer of attachment to the 
well-known maxim, De mortuis nil nisi 
honum; but | should have been inclined 
to think that one who assumes the office 
of a censor, should have had some esteem 
for the preposed emendation, nil nisi 
rerum, The evidence which the Reviewer 
adduces for this harsh ceusure will not 
screen him from the imputation of either 
a thoughtless or deliberate falsehood. ** The 
conduet of the man who ministers at the 
altar, and professes to teach his flock 
doctrines to which he neither gives cre- 
dit nor attaches importance, is sufficiently 
flagitious ; but the mean guilt is greatly 
aggravated, if, as was the case with Mr. 
Nicol, he deliberately avails himself of 
the opportunities afforded by his station, 
and devotes the retirement and leisure 
secured to him by his clerical appoint- 
ment in the promulgation of doctrines 
subversive of the church that feeds him. 
This man coutinued from the pulpit to 
hold the usual language of his brethren, 
from whom in his closet be entirely dis- 
sented; and after living in the unrecanted 
profession of The Confession of Faith, 
without signing which he would not have 
been admitted to the duties of his office, 
died and left behind him convincing 
proofs that he had long regarded his 
church as heretical, and her faith ab- 
surd,.”’ 
Mr. Nicol regarded himself as a m- 
nister of the church of Christ. He eu 
tered the Establishment of his wative 
country with a scrupulous adherence te 
the dictates of conscience ; he laboured, 
by a constant application to the proper 
sources of truth, to grow in the know- 
ledge of God, and of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
In the course of his investigations he 
embraced the doctrines of the undivided 
unity of God, the pure humanity of 
Christ, and the universal love of our 
Creator. In the establishment of the 
scriptural authority for these opinions, 
and in the exhibition of them in elabo- 
rate treatises, he spent his bodily and 
mental strength, and ultimately hastened 
his dissolution. It was ‘‘ in bis heart 
to publish his treatises within a short 
period of the time when that event oc- 
curred, though he knew that secession 
from the Establishment must be the ine- 
vitable consequence. His public prayers, 
as all who are acquainted with the Pres: 
byterian service know, were the effusions 
of his own pious and benevolent heart 
His sermons, which were, as to diction, 
extempotaneous, but as to the matter, 
the result of his daily and hourly re flec- 
tion, were strictly Unitarian, in ag reement 
with the opinions which he has deliberately, 





learnedly, and acutely, defended, One of 
these works ,ou Sacrifices, has been for a 
few years before the public, and deserves, 
though no reasonable person will expect 
it to receive, the notice of Archbishop 
Magee. The manuscript of his work on 
the Trinity, which, as far as | have exa- 
mived it, unites the metaphysical acute - 
ness of Edwards, with the simplicity of 
Lindsey; that on Justification, and a part 
of that on Original Sin, are in my posses- 
sion; and [ have reason to think that 
no obstacle would exist to the publica- 
tion of them, but the fear lest the pro- 
fessed friends of Christian truth should 
not afford sufficient encouragement to 
the publisher, including some remunera- 
tion to the widow aud family of the 
learned author. If many of your readers 
should think as I do on the subject, that 
fear might easily be removed. 

With best wishes fur the success of 
your labours to promote free inquiry, 

lam, Xc., 
B. MARDON, 


lnitarian i ‘orship at Blackwood. 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

AN attempt to establish a place of 
worship on purely scriptural principles, 
in Monmouthshire, of considerable local 
as well as general interest to the Unita- 
rian public, is now making under cir- 
cumstances of more than ordinary pro- 
mise. Seven years ago, an experiment 
for bettering the condition of the labour- 
ing classes in the great mining district 
of that county, was begun by a gentle- 
man of considerable property there, who 
had long been in the commission of the 
peace for that and other counties, and 
whom experience and mature reflection 
had convinced that the great mass of the 
population of the country could only be 
rescued from the state of degradation 
and dependance into which they have 
too often fallen, and be reclaimed from 
vice, by their being enabled to live more 
comfortably, and consequently being 
made happier. 

This experiment having succeeded in 
a degree exceeding the most sanguine 
expectations of the originator, and a vil- 
lage having been created on his estate, 
in his immediate neighbourhood, and 
under his constant inspection and con- 
troul, containing not less than from 
1200 to 1500 inhabitants, for whose be- 
heht and accommodation he has erected 
4 market-house and school, it has been 
for some time his anxious desire to add 
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thereto the still superior advantages af- 
forded by a place of worship, in which 
the pure doctrines of Christianity shall 
alone be taught. In furtherance of this 
great object, the Rev. George Skey has 
been engaged as pastor, and divine ser- 
vice has been regularly performed in the 
school-room (which has been registered 
for that purpose) twice every Sabbath- 
day, for the last six weeks, to respec- 
table and attentive audiences, with every 
prospect of increasing usefulness and 
permanency, It is, however, found that 
the school-room, in which 150 children 
are daily taught, does not contain the 
necessary or convenient accommodation 
for the congregation which assembles in 
it; and ground for the erection of a new 
chapel, and for a burying-ground, toge- 
ther with a subscription equal to one- 
third of the necessary cost of the build. 
ing, is offered by the patron of the village. 
When it is considered that in the greatly 
improving and increasingly populous 
county of Monmouth, there has never 
before been a regular place for the wor- 
ship alone of the ove true God, and that 
the present attempt enjoys advantages 
which may not only establish one on a 
firm basis, but constitute it a rallying 
point for the friends of religious truth, 
and even form a sort of nucleus for 
similar neighbouring and connected ex- 
periments, it may not be too much to 
hope that a liberal and, in particular, a 
Unitarian public will feel interest in its 
success, and afford it the additional pa- 
tronage it may require to develope all 
its capabilities for usefulness. It is a 
part of the plan at Blackwood to institute 
a library in the new chapel, and to annex 
thereto a Congregational Provident So- 
ciety, towards the formation of the for- 
mer of which donations of books have 
been already promised, and a weekly 
subscription been entered into for re- 
gularly taking in and circulating the 
Monthly Repository, Christian Reformer, 
and Christian Pioneer, and other perio- 
dicals. Any donations or subscriptions 
towards the erection of the chapel will 
be received by Dr. Thomas Rees ; or by 
Mr. Horwood, at the Monthly Repository 
Office, 3, Walbrook Buildings. G, S. 


*.* The sum wanted towards com- 
pleting the chapel is £150. 





On the Atonement, in Reply to R, M. 
To the Editor. 


Sir, 
in the possible absence of any abler 


reply to R. M.'s Question on the Atone- 
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ment, (p. 345,) you will, perhaps, deem 
the following brief suggestions not un- 
worthy his notice, and that of your read- 
ers. I must, of course, be understood 
as expressing the sentiments merely of 
an individual Unitarian, and not as un- 
dertaking either to explain or vindicate 
those of others. 

The scope of R. M.’s first query ap- 
pears to be this: Why should Unita- 
rians object to God's having imputed 
guilt to Christ, though innocent, when 
they do not object to his imputing righ- 
teousness to man, though guilty? The 
answer, as I conceive, is simple. God 
neither imputes unreal guilt to Christ, 
nor unreal righteousness to his disciples. 
Would it not be strange if he who sees 
all things as they really are, and whose 
judgments are pre eminently, ** accord- 
ing to truth,’’ were to impute either 
guilt or merit to parties to whom they 
did not really belong? ‘That cardinal 
doctrine of both Old and New Testa- 
ments, that ** God will render to every 
man according to his works,’’ is directly 
opposed to every such notion. [see no 
exception to this statement in the apos- 
tolie doctrine of justification by faith, 
The faith of the true Christian is im- 
puted to him for righteousness ; that is, 
although he has in many respects trans- 
eressed, and rendered himself guilty 
before God, yet a practical belief in 
Christ is so sufficient a test, in God's 
sight, of a pious heart and principle, that 
wherever it is found he declares his for- 
civeness and favour, He holds the be- 
lief to be righteous, But by what righ- 
teousness ? That of works, which he 
does not really possess ? Then, indeed, 
were your correspondent’s objection just, 
Nay, but by the righteousness of faith, 
which he really does possess. God does 
not herein reckon with us as if we were 
something which we are not, but with a 
just respect to what, by his grace, we 
really are. Your correspondent draws a 
distinction between forgiveness and justi- 
fication ; ** clemency,” says he, ‘ frees 
from punishment, but does not make the 
subject of it just.”" Lam not, howev er, 
aware that there is any scriptural ground 
for this distinction. The apostle does 
not appear to speak of our being made 
just in any other sense than that of being 
pardoned. We are not, properly speaking, 
acquitted: on the contrary, the charges 
which the law makes against us are held 
to be proved, but our faith being con- 
sidered in our favour, we are deemed 
fit objects of mercy, the sovereign prero- 
gative of the Dvity, 


The second query respecis a subject 
than which none can be conceived more 
solemn and mysterious, the immediate 
cause of our Lord's deep mental anguish 
at the period of his final sufferings, 
Your correspondent asks, ** How canall 
this be accounted for on the considera. 
of his merely suffering as a martyr?" 
In reply, I would observe to him, that 
I believe that there are but few Unita- 
rians who are of opinion that Christ 
suffered merely as a martyr. 1 have not 
known one who entertained such an opi- 
nion, Unitarians profess on this difi- 
cult subject to adhere simply to Scrip- 
ture ; and the Scripture testifies that the 
end of Christ’s death was the forgiveness 
of sins, which is a thing not said of that 
of any martyr whatever. It is evident 
from Scripture that CArist’s obedience 
unto death was especially required and ap- 
pointed by God as necessary to that dis- 
pensation of mercy which was to follow: 
the design of his death was as distinct 
from that of any common martyr, as the 
dignity of his person and office was supe- 
rior to theirs. I little doubt that his 
extreme mental sufferings were not un- 
connected with this circumstance, but 
in what particular manner | will not 
presume to inquire. 

As regards the third query, it appears 
to me to be grounded on a totally erro- 
neous basis ; namely, that the sufferings 
of Christ were inflicted by the Father. 
Some texts are, as usual, brought to 
prove this, and if any one thinks that 
they do prove it, he must, of course, 
draw his inferences accordingly. | must 
be allowed, however, to express my won- 
der that any one should put on them a 
construction so extraordinary and shock- 
ing. It appears to me very obvious and 
undeniable, that the sufferings of Christ 
are no otherwise to be attributed to the 
will of God, than are those of any other 
person who is called to the discharge of 
painful duty. ‘They were not inflicted by 
God, but arose from second causes, Un- 
der the appointment of his providence : 
they were inflicted by cruel enemies, by 
mental anxieties, and, perhaps, by some 
malignant influence of the powers of 
darkness; but not by God, except in the 
same remote sense in which all the suf- 
ferings of virtuous men are said to be 
his chastisements. It was evidently oue 
part of the design of these sufferings t 
perfect the character of Jesus: for mme- 
cence is net perfection; nor does it appear 
morally possible that the perfection of 
virtue should be attained without such 
trials. Hence the writer to the Hebrews 





says expressly, ‘‘ that he learned obedience 
by the things which he suffered.”” ‘The 
sufferings of Christ had nothing in them 
penal: they were such as a devoted ser- 
vant of God willingly underwent, in or- 
der to discharge his duty, to benefit his 
brethren, to glorify his God, and ulti- 
mately to glorify himself also. 

l am not sure that I have been able 
rightly to apprehend the drift of the 
fourth query, but if | have, I should re- 
ply, that the fate of the ungodly does not 
appear more severe on the supposition of 
there having been no satisfaction made 
for any, than on that of there having 
been a satisfaction made for all. It is 
not more arbitrary in the one case to 
reject those who have failed to comply 
with the prescribed conditions of salva- 
tion, than in the other; in fact, it is 
not at all arbitrary in either case. We 
are most positively assured that the final 
judgments of God will be a display of 
the most perfect equity, tempered by the 
greatest mercy: the several dooms of 
the children of men will present a most 
exact correspondence with their several 
deserts. On the one side we shall see 
the fulfilment of what is written, that 
not a cup of cold water, kindly given, 
shall lose its reward ; and, on the other, 
that for every idle word that men shall 
have spoken, they shall duly give ac- 
count. Shall there be any thing arbi- 
trary in that grand final court of equity, 
which is expressly designed to set right 
all that has been arbitrary and unequal 
here? It cannot be. Here let me be 
allowed to leave this subject. ‘The Scrip- 
tures warn us concerning future punish- 
ment in terms the most awful; and as 
they divide the world into two great 
classes, the just and the unjust, without 
descending to those shades of character 
which fill the intermediate space ; so do 
they portray their future doom, as as- 
Signing them to heaven or hell, to salva- 
vation or perdition, without any minuter 
distinctions. But although the prophetic 
word sketches only these broad outlines 
of so distant a prospect, we are not 
thereby forbidden to suppose that a more 
complete delineation, or a nearer view, 
would bring infinite particulars to light, 
such as would display both the equity 
and the mercy of God in a perfection 
which we cannot now conceive. 

lf R. M. shall find any thing in these 
Suggestions of the least service in assist- 
mg his inquiries, 1 shall be truly gra- 
tified, 
T. F. B. 
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On the Want of Juvenile Publications. 


To the Editor. 
Sire, 

Your correspondent, Mr. John Mar- 
don, (p. 344,) regrets, in common with 
many other Unitarians, the want of un- 
exceptionable publications for the use of 
young persons, and especially of Sunday- 
schools. However this is to be lamented, 
the fact is notorious ; and calls are loudly 
wade to have the deficiency supplied. 
Mr. Mardon proposes a kind of joint 
stock company for the purpose of print- 
ing suitable tracts. But it appears to 
me more desirable to extend the useful- 
ness of existing instilutions than to fritter 
away our means by establishing others, 
possessing no apparent attraction beyond 
that of novelty. The Christian Tract 
Society professes to supply precisely the 
want complained of, and at least has an 
organization adequate to the end, Ia 
its Report of last year we are told, in 
allusion to a grant of tracts to the Fins- 
bury Chapel Sunday school, that ‘* the 
individuals for whom the grant was so- 
licited, are precisely of that description 
for whose benefit the tracts are pub- 
lished.’’ If the funds of the Christian 
Tract Society ave inadequate to its pro- 
fessed objects, it surely would be well 
to endeavour to improve them ; and 
this, | conceive, might be dove with a 
little exertion on the part of those, in 
particular, who feel the inconvenience 
complained of. There can be no doubt 
of the desire of the Committee to listen 
to any suggestions for increasing the use- 
fulness of the Society; and it is hoped 
that the knowledge of the want of pub- 
lications will lead to a general effort to 
restore it to a state of more efficiency. 

I conclude with expressing the hope, 
that whilst complaints are making at 
home of the dearth of tracts for the 
young, some use may be made of the 
admirable ones which have issued from 
the press of ‘* The Publishing Fund,’’ 
(professing precisely the same objects as 
the Christian Tract Society,) of Boston, 
in America. One of these only bas been 
reprinted by the Christian Tract Society ; 
but a fund of valuable matter remains 
in store, which might be turned to good 
account in our own country. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


(Our correspondent seems to us to 
confound the want complained of, that 
of books for the improvement and amuse 
ment of our more educated youth, with 
the objects of the Christian Tract So- 
ciety, which is intended to provide for 


the poor. Ep.] 
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Cha rity. 


To the Editor 
Sik, 

IN addition to the very lenient remarks 
of your Reviewer, and of a correspondent, 
on the crude and sour effusions of the 
‘Theologian of Ongar, | crave your inser- 


tion of a passage from the third part ot 


an old edition of “ the Pilgrim's Pro- 


gres’’ (said, in the modern editions of 


the two first parts, not to have been 
written by John Bunyau*). [submit it 
to the diligent study of your juvenile 
readers, for it is to them that we are 
more especially to look in the future 
promotion of * Bible religion,” 

J. L. 


** Mercy,’’ an allegorical personage, 
speaks thus: 

** Certainly, Charity is the very flower 
and quintessence of all Christian vir- 
tues, the particular glory of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the fulfilling both the 
law and the prophets. He that pretends 


* Q. By whom was it written? 


Ohituary.—Edmund Johnston, Esq 


to Christianity, and has not Charity, is 
an infidel in masquerade ; a spy upon 
the faith; a religious juggler; a dead 
mimic of the Divine life He mocks 
Giod, cheats man, and damns Aimself! 
He is the rery sink of sin; tor in him all 
the vices of the world disimbogue them- 
selves, as into a common emunctory, 
On the other hand, he that exercises 
and fulfils this duty in his practice, is a 
perfect Christian; a believer in his true 
colours ; a champion of the faith; ‘ an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there is ne 
guile ;’ ‘a living stone in the temple 
of God!’ £He runs with patience the 
race set betore him,’ he practises so- 
briety, righteousness, and vodliness, to- 
wards God, man, and himself; his soul 
is the receptacle of goodness, the centre 
of piety, in which all the virtues delight 
to inhabit. In all things he has @ holy 
tenderness, and actseven to the cu dosity and 
niceness of Divine love. Though his badly 
dwells on earth, his soul lives in Hea- 
ven; he couches under the shadow of 
the tree of Paradise; he breathes namer- 
tal air; and often tastes of the fruit ot 
‘ the tree of life.’ ”’ 


OBITUARY. 


Epwunp Jounston, Eso. 

1828. May 18, in the city of Dudiin, 
at the advanced age of S81, EpwMuND 
Jounston, Esq. He received his carly 
education in a school at Frenchav, near 
Bristol. In Dublin, where his father 
was a notary, he was apprenticed to an 
eminent merchant; but quitted that line, 
and occupied a bleach-green, about three 
miles from the city, during twenty-five 
years, in which time he accumulated 
what in Ireland is considered a large 
fortune. ; 

His habits and feelings were peculiar, 
He could not endure to expend money 
on himself, in show, or luwury, or even 
comfort. When he retired from busi. 
ness, he purchased a small house in the 
city, in which was neither good furniture 
nor a cellar well stored, nor a table w ell 
kept, nor man-servant, nor any thing 
which might indicate that he had the 
means of comfort. Yet this man. so 
self-denying, so plain in his dress, and 
food, and furniture, actually expended 


thousands on the poor. There was not 
a parish school or hospital in Dublin 
which did not largely share his bounty. 
For one of the latter, whilst in building, 
he gave a thousand pounds. ‘To each of 
two maiden sisters, who lived with him, 
he gave two thousand pounds, that they 
might feel the blessing of independence. 
‘To others of his poorer relatives he was 
equally munificent. His benevolence, 
indeed, was unwearied. Nor was he 
indiscriminate in the objects of his boun- 
ty. He would either himself, or through 
some friend, ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the tale of misery before he 
bestowed relief. Through life he con- 
tinned a devout worshiper in the Pro- 
testant Dissenting Chapel of Eustace 
Street, and the most munificent sup 

porter of the ministry in that church, 
and of its various charitable institutions. 
He was a subscriber to its library, aod, 
on his death-bed, bestowed on it a book 

which he highly valued, and in which he 

was wont to read—the translation of the 


























































New Testament by Primate Newcome. 
Some of his relatives, soi-disant evanye- 
lical, made frequent efforts to convert 
him to their faith; but he was steadfast 
aud unmoveable in the belief of the Di- 
vive Unity. At the same time, he vene- 
rated the Saviour as the voluntary mes- 
senger of Divine grace, and never neg- 
lected, when his health permitted him, 
to attend the monthly commemorations 
of his love. 

Respecting the Sabbath, he thought 
that the Christian church had no sutli- 


cient authority for changing the day of 


its observance ; and that the reason as 
signed in the writings of the Jewish 
legislator for its first establishment, was 
equally strong for its continued obser- 
vance, 

The prayers in our church he thought 
(generally speaking) not sufficiently pe- 
nitential, And amongst his papers was 
found & manuscript prayer deeply peni- 
tential, in which, however, he had blot-. 
ted out one passage that seemed to indi- 
cate a faith in the atoning blood of 
Christ. From his nervous system and 
bodily coustitution he was subject to 
great depression of spirits, aud was often 
unwilling to see even his relatives or 
friends. But when engaged in conversa- 
tion he would often become cheerful, 
aud evince by his remarks a sound and 
cultivated understanding. 

Au orthodox minister one day waiting 
on him to solicit subscriptions for some 
new edifice for Presbyterian and evange- 
lical worship, he, of his own accord, 
engaged him in argument. “ Mr. —,”’ 
he says, ‘* you say there are three per- 
sons in the Godhead, equal in every re- 
spect, none afore or after the other, and 
that these three are one.’’ “Yes.” “ Let 
me ask you, is the Father begotten of the 
sou?"’ ** By uo means.’’ ** Can it be 
said that the Father and the Son proceed 
from the Holy Ghost ?’’ ** By no means.”’ 
“How then can the three be one, when 
that which is predicated of the one, can- 
not be affirmed of the other? Or how 
can that which is begotten, or that which 
proceeds from another, be equal to that 
Which is underived ?"’ No answer. Ne- 
vertheless, the purse was open, and the 


Obituary. —Kdimund Soh aston, Esq. 
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contribution ample, because he deemed 
Christianity in every shape and form a 
blessing to mankind, 

Ou the ‘Tuesday after his decease the 
following tribute to his memory appeared 
in one of our public journals, May 20, 
1828 : 

‘** We are sorry to have to record the 
death of a good man, who was a blessing 
to this his native city, an ornament to 
that religious society of which he was a 
member through life; an honour, in- 
deed, to our common nature, whose be- 
nevolence resembled that of the Father 
of mercies, for he was kind even to the 
unthanktul, and his compassion extended 
to every being that had life and was 
capable of feeling. Zaccheus gave the 
half of his goods to feed the poor ; Ed- 
mund Johnston did more, His charity, 
moreover, knew no distinction of sects, 
He was a true Protestant, and yet a lover 
of every good Catholic ; a worshiper of 
one God through one mediator, and yet 
the friend of every sincere Christian, 
whose object, or whose mode of wor- 
ship, differed from his own—a man, in 
fine, whose benevolent heart would have 
revolted from pronouncing an anathema 
on any good man of any church or creed, 
In the address at his interment, his 
friend and pastor, who well knew his 
sterling excellence, observed of him, 
that his charity was unostentatious ; 
that he sought not the praise of men, 
and even in the regards of the Almighty 
he deemed his works of little value. He 
still considered himself an unprofitable 
servant. Never did he presume to think 
that his works could entitle him to eter- 
nal salvation. ‘To the mercy of God in 
Christ he looked for the precious gift 
of an immortal existence, Eternal life, 
he knew, is the /ree gift of God through 
Jesus Christ. Let us hope, said his 
friend, that that all-gracious Being will 
compensate his wearisome pilgrimage on 
earth, and his often cheerless hours, by 
uninterrupted enjoyment and immortal 
bliss in the presence of our common 
Saviour, in whom he rejoiced to believe, 


and on whose precious promises he relied 
with full assurance of hope.” 
J. H. 




















































British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
emtion, 


Tur Third Anniversary Meeting of 
this Society was held on Wednesday, the 
28th of May. 

The religious services, at the Chapel 
in South Place, Finsbury, were attended 
by an unusually large congregation. 
The introductory and devotional ser- 
vices were conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Pures, of Sheffield; after which the 
Rev. Dr. Hutrvon delivered a discourse 
from 1 Cor. iv. 4, 5, equally distin- 
guished by the soundness of its argu- 
ment and the Christian fervour and cha- 
rity of the principles which it enforced. 
We trust that it will shortly be before 
our readers in a form which precludes 
any necessity for oar attempting an im- 
pe rfect report, 

After service, C. Ricumosp, Esq., was 
called to the Chair. The Minutes of the 
last General Meeting were read by Dr, 
Rees and confirmed, 

The ‘Treasurer read the statement of 
the year’s accounts of the Society, by 
which it appeared that the receipts 
amounted to 1069/1. 18s. 7d.; to which 
was to be added the balance of 3592, 
lds. Ild. in the Treasurer's hands on 
the preceding account. The expenditure 
in the promotion of the objects of the 
Society amounted to 9734. 198. 4d., 
leaving a balance in hand of 4502. Ids. 
2d. 

Mr. AseLtanp, Mr. EvGar Taytor, 
Mr. Bownina, and Dr. Rees, then read 
the Report of the Committee under its 
different heads. 

It has not been our practice, and we 
do not consider it now necessary, to de- 
tail at much length the contents of the 
Report. On the present occasion it gave 
great satisfaction to the meeting; it will 
of course be immediately distributed, and 
will, therefore, soon be in our readers’ 
hands. 

1. In what may be called the Mis- 
sionary department, the Report detailed 
all the proceedings of the Committee 
during the past year, comprising those 
conducted by Messrs Henry Clark, 
Latham, and Harding. It then pro- 
ceeded to notice the cheering results of 
the assistance Riven in the establish- 
ment of a Unitarian Congregation at 
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Northampton, and various instances in 
which assistance had been afforded to 
other congregations. 

2. In the Civil Right department the 
Report details the flattering prospect 
which had presented itself of the sub- 
ject of the claims for relief from the 
operation of the Marriage Act being 
effectively considered, and the attention 
which the present Prime Minister had 
afforded to the Deputation which had 
twice conferred with him on the sub- 
ject. The Report then congratulates the 
Dissenters generally on the successful 
result of the exertions of the United 
Committee for the abolition of the 
Sacramental Test. It notices also the 
beneficial alterations made in the plan 
of registration at Dr. Williams's Li- 
brary, and records the success of the 
Committee in obtaining and securing, 
for the Bridgewater Congregation, a4 
liberal endowment, of which they had 
been, for a long course of years, de- 
prived, 

3. The Book Report detailed the pro- 
gress of the usual business of that de- 
partment. With regard to the Monthly 
Repository, it complained, that the as- 
sistance had not been given by the pub- 
lic which the Committee expected, either 
in promoting the sale, in literary com- 
munications, or pecuniary coutributions. 
Without the two former modes of as- 
sistance it was impossible that any exer- 
tions the Committee could make would 
establish the value and prosperity of the 
work. 

4. The Foreign Department comprised 
a great deal of interesting matter, The 
state of things in Calcutta, above all, 
furnished great ground for satisfaction, 
Mr. Adam's letters will be read with 
great interest. There were also read 
some interesting letters from W. Roberts 
at Madras; and the Report contained 
some valuable information as to the 
state of Unitarianism in America, de- 
rived from a source of the highest intel- 
ligence and authority. 

5. Under the head of Miscellaneous 
Observations, the Committee suggested 
a direction to their successors to prepare 
and circulate a short abstract of the de- 
sign, plan, and history of the Associa- 
tion. The Report then noticed the state 
of religious opinion in Ireland, and after 








paying a suitable tribute of respett to 
Dr. Drummond, suggested that the Meet- 
ing should, by a vote, invite him to 
preach their next anniversary sermon ; 
and also, that a visit should be under- 
taken to Ireland by some minister ac. 
credited to the mission by the Asso- 
ciation. 

The Report then impressed upon the 
friends of the Association the necessity 
of considering that the Association now 
embraced the objects and wants of se- 
veral societies, and that if individuals 
confined their subscriptions to what they 
formerly gave to one of such socicties, 
the cause must suffer instead of benefit- 
ing by the union. The whole con. 
cluded with some account of the good 
effected by the contributions made 
‘through the assistance of the Associa- 
tion to the sufferers in Lancashire, 

It having been then moved and carried 
that the Treasurer's Report be ap- 
proved and received, and that the Com- 
mittee’s Report be received and printed 
in the discretion of the New Committee, 
it was further resolved, ‘That the 
thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
Rev. Dr, Hutton for his very able, libe- 
ral and impressive discourse delivered 
this day.”’ 

The next resolutions, on the subject 
of the abolition of the Sacramental Test, 
gave rise to some discussion, during 
which some variation in their phraseo- 
logy, as originally moved, was proposed 
and acceded to. Mr. Young, Mr, Rutt, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Madge, expressed 
considerable disappointment at the re- 
cognition, in however modified a form, of 
the principle of a religious test. Mr. As- 
pland, Mr. Edw. Taylor, Mr. Hardy, Dr. 
Rees, Mr.R.'Taylor, and Mr. Edgar Taylor, 
argued that the expression of disappro- 
bation on that head was quite sufficiently 
embodied in the resolutions, and that it 
Was unreasonable to complain of the 
efforts of the United Committee for not 
having gone further than any instruc- 
tions given them, or any original design 
of their application, imposed upon them, 

They had done all they could to resist 
any qualification of the relief granted, 
but finding that they could not succeed 
Without concession, they had certainly 
preterred securing the great object of 
their union, They had abolished the 
Sacramental Test. Dissenters and 
Churchmen were now equally eligible 
to all the honours and offices of the 
State. More had been done than wny 
vne would have dared to anticipate, and 
though it was true that at least an im- 
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plied declaration of the parties being “ a 
Christian" was reqnired, those words 
imposed no new qualification ; they 
having always been part of one of the 
other oaths of which the Committee had 
never beeu instructed to solicit the repeal. 

The resolutions as ultimately agreed 
to were as follows : 

‘*-That this Association, in receiving 
that part of the Report which records 
the passing of the Bill for repealing so 
much of the Corporation and Test Acts 
as relates to the Sacramental Test, feel 
themselves called upon to declare, that 
(although they canuot conceal that it is 
some abatement of their rejoicing in 
this event, that the Act imposes a decla- 
ration which approaches to a confession 
of faith, and with regard to some classes 
of persons may be felt as a privation and 
restraint) they are nevertheless per- 
suaded that the measure is a great ad- 
vance in the cause of religious liberty, 
and that, inasmuch as it removes the 
distinction between Protestant Dissent- 
ers and members of the Church of En- 
gland, it will not only tend to promote 
civil union, to increase national strength, 
and further national prosperity, but will 
also cherish amongst all classes a liberal 
spirit, which in its operation will remove 
the imperfections and supply the defi- 
ciencies of the Act in question, and carry 
to the utmost extent the ~~ en- 
joyment of the sacred and inalienable 
rights of conscience. 

‘* That they feel and hereby express 
their gratitude to the United Committee 
appointed to conduct the application to 
Parliament for the repeal of the oo 
tion and Test Acts, who have fully redeem- 
ed their pledge of persevering until their 
labours should be crowned with success, 
and to whose firmness, assiduity, vigi- 
lance, and zeal, united with prudence, 
moderation, and a conciliatory spirit, 
this success is in a great measure to be 
ascribed ; and that they beg, in parti- 
cular, that those members of their own 
body who were a constituent part of that 
Committee will accept their cordial 
thanks for their valuable services, 

‘« That they concur in the Resolutions 
of the United Committee which commu- 
uicate thanks to the members of both 
Houses of Parliament who supported 
this measure, a measure of relief not 
merely to conscientious Protestant Dis- 
senters who were excladed by the Cor- 
poration aid Test Acts from the honours 
and emoluments of the State, to the du- 
ties and burthens of which they have 
always been called upon to contribute, 
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and have ever contributed their full pro- 
portion ; but also to the nation which 
has been weakened by the divisions 
created by these intolerant acts, and in- 
jured by the exclusion from the public 
service of a large part of the intelligent, 
virtuous, and efficient members of the 
community; and to the Christian reli- 
gion, which was wounded and dishon 
oured by the prostitution of the Lord's 
Supper, founded by the Saviour of the 
world for the promotion of humility and 
brotherly love, to the low and sordid 
uses of avarice and secular ambition, bi- 
gotry and faction. 

‘* That they join also with the Com- 
mittee in thanking His Majesty's Minis- 
ters for their manly and candid with- 
drawment of opposition to the repeal of 
these Acts upon the decision of the 
House of Commons avainst their con- 
tinuance on the statute book, and also 
for their consistent and honourable sup- 
port of the Bill, as it was framed by 
themselves in the House of Commons ; 
and that they moreover desire, as Unita- 
rian Christians, to express their special 
thanks to them for opposing the strange 
attempt to shut out Uoitarians from the 
benefit of the act of repeal, and to con- 
vert this healing measure of charity into 
an instrument of annoyance and degra - 
dation of a class of Christians, in num- 
ber not inconsiderable, and who yield to 
none of their countrymen in their pure 
love of their country, and in their zeal- 
ous concern for its best interests, whe- 
ther civil and political, intellectual o1 
moral, 

** That they have further a fellow-feeling 
of gratitude with the United Committee 
towards the members of the Church of 
England, who, with some few and unim- 
portant exceptions, abstained from op- 
position to the claims of the Protestant 
Dissenters, aud of whom many cheer- 
fully gave their names to their petitions ; 
to the greater part of the clergy, who 
left the Legislature unembarassed in 
this great question, and some of whom 
strengthened by their subscriptions the 
application for the removal of the Sacra 
mental Test; and to the majority of the 
bench of Bishops, who, uvintluenced by 
expostulations, reproaches, and dark fore- 
bodinegs, supported the principle of ree 
peal, and firmly withstood certain pro- 
posed modifications of the Bill which 
would have defeated its desicn, and 
wholly changed its beneficent character ; 
and that they confidently hope that the 
spirit of forbearance and conciliation 
shus generally manifested by the mem. 


bers, the clergy, and the rulers of the 
church, as by law established, will in. 
troduce a kinder feeling between Church- 
men and Dissenters, and lead to their 
closer and more cordial union, in what- 
ever regards the welfare of their beloved 
country, the common land of their fa 
thers. 

** That they are duly sensible of the as- 
sistance which the Dissenters received 
on this great occasion from the periodi- 
cal press, and that they gather from this 
and every similar tact new confidence in 
the teadency of this great instrument of 
public opinion, to promote the sacred 
cause of justice, truth, and freedom. 

** That as part of the Dissenting bedy 
they are eager to present their most 
cordial thanks to the Right Honourable 
Lord John Russell for his readiness to 
undertake the case of the Dissenters in 
the House of Commons, for the ability 
with which he conducted it, and for the 
united firmness and moderation by which 
he ensured success ; and that they re- 
joice that the name of Russell, already 
endeared to Englishmen, is now 
ated with an event which will ever form 
an epoch in the history of religious liberty, 

** That they feel the liveliest thankful- 
ness to John Smith, Esq., M.P., who 
seconded the motion for the repeal in the 
House of Commons, giving to the argu- 
ments which he ably and zealously en- 
forced, the weight of a character, esteem- 
ed and venerated throughout the whole 
of the kingdom for its integrity, bene- 
volence, and unsullied political purity, 

** That they acknowledge the deepest 
obligations to the Right Honourable 
Lord Holland for his gencrous exertions 
on behalf of the Dissenters, and parti- 
cularly for his putting their case upon 
its true principles in his commanding 
and unanswerable speech on the second 
reading of the Billin the House of Lords ; 
and for his manly protest against those 
clauses in the declaration that narrow 
the operation of the Act as a measure ot 
relief and emancipation ; and that they 
beg to assure him that they participate 
in those feelings of satisfaction and plea- 
sure with which they know that he looks 
back to the kindred labours in the same 
just cause of his illustrious relative, the 
late Charles James Fox, the incompa- 
rably eloquent and ever undaunted cham- 
pion of perfect religious liberty ; whose 
efforts, though unsuccessful for the mo 
ment, led the way to the present triumph 
of freedom ; in accordance with the 
cheering maxim that no effort in a good 


alssoOcie- 


cause is lost, and in corroboration of the 














evcouraging truth, that sooner or later 
the benefactors of mankind are rightly 
esteemed, and are rewarded by public 
gratitude. 

‘That on this occasion they cannot 
overlook the services of Wm, Smith, 
Esq., M. P., the Chairman of the United 
Committee, who, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, has pleaded the rights and privi- 
leges of Protestant Dissenters in the 
House of Commons, and whom they 
congratulate on the final accomplish- 
ment of one of the great measures of 
philanthropy and freedom which have 
throughout the whole of his Parliamen- 
tary life been incorporated with all his 
thoughts and affections, 

‘** That no difference of religious opi- 
nions, however wide, can lessen the 
sensibility of this Meeting to the liberal 
and generous support which they re- 
ceived in the late application to Parlia- 
ment from the Roman Catholics of the 
United Kingdom; and that common 
gratitude would compel them to make 
in return a tender of their best wishes 
on behalf of the claims of the Roman 
Catholics for unrestricted and equal reli- 
gious freedom, if they were not bound 
to aid, according to their means, the 
cause of these their fellow-subjects and 
fellow-christians by the still higher ob- 
ligations of patriotism and religion,— 
believing, as they do, in the sincerity of 
their minds, that the existing disqualifi- 
cations which aggrieve the British and 
Irish Roman Catholic population are in 
open hostility to the peace and union 
aud prosperity of the kingdom, and are, 
at the same time, a sure hindrance to 
the progress of the Protestant faith, and 
a violation of and dishonour to our com- 
mon Christianity, which establishes no 
point of morality more plainly, nor com. 
mands any duty more solemnly, than that 
one Christian shall not make the condi- 
tion of another more wretched or less 
happy on account of his faithful adhe- 
rence to the dictates of his conscience 
and the law of his God.’’ 

The following further resolutions were 
then agreed to : 

“ That the following gentlemen, viz. 
Messrs, Christie, Bowring, Fisher, Horn- 
by, Edgar Taylor, and C. Richmond, 
who were deputed by the Committee of 
the last year as Delegates to the United 
Committee for the repeal of the Corpo- 
ration and Test Acts, be reappointed, and 
requested to act until the dissolution of 
that Committee. 

PO rn we approve of the proceedings 
sian De ommittee relating to the Unita- 

“arriage Bill, and that we recom- 
VOL. 11, 2nNn 
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mend to the Committee to be this day 
chosen, to prepare a Bill on the plan 
described in the Report for the next ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

‘** That we heartily approve of the sug- 
gestion of a visit of inquiry to Ireland, 
on the part of some one of the ministers 
connected with the management of this 
Association, and that we recommend 
that such visit be made as early as may 
be convenient ; and that, to testify our 
sense of the Christian exertions on be- 
half of the principles of the pure gospel 
made by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, of 
Dublin, as well as to secure the influence 
of his taleuts on behalf of this institution, 
and to draw closer the connexion be- 
tween the Unitarians of Great Britain 
and those of Ireland, Dr. Drummond be 
invited to preach the next Anniversary 
Sermon. 

“* That we cheerfully confirm the ar- 
rangement made by the Committee with 
regard to the Chapel at Dursley and the 
mission of Mr. Harding, and that we 
hereby express our thanks to the anony- 
mous benefactor who has so generously 
provided a chapel for the use of the 
mission, 

‘* That it be recommended to the Com - 
mittee to prepare and distribute at their 
discretion ap abstract of the design and 
plan and history of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, on the 
method suggested in the Report. 

‘* That the thanks of the Association 
be given to the Treasurer for his valuable 
services during the past year, and that 
they regret exceedingly that he declines 
re-election for the year ensuing, and beg 
to assure him of their gratitude for the 
past and best wishes for the future. 

‘* That Thomas Gibson, Esq., be re- 
quested to undertake the office of Trea- 
surer for the year ensuing. 

‘« That the cordial thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to the Rev. Robert Aspland 
for his zealous and valuable services as 
Secretary to the Association, and that 
he be requested to continue these im- 
portant services for the ensuing year. 

‘« That Dr. Thomas Rees be requested 
to accept the cordial thanks of this 
Meeting for his services as Book Secre- 
tary to the Association, and that he be 
desired to continue to same. 

‘« That the cordial thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to John Bowring, Esq., for 
his important services as Foreign Secre- 
tary during the past year, and that he be 
requested to continue in office for the 
year ensuing. 

‘* That this Meeting feels greatly indebt- 
ed to Edgar Taylor, Esq., for the un- 
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wearied activity, unremitting attention, 
and sound judgment with which he has 
conducted the legal business of the As- 
sociation, and that he be requested to 
continue in office for the ensuing year. 

‘* That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to Thomas Hornby, Esq., the 
Deputy Treasurer, for his very valuable 
services during the past year, and that 
he be requested to continue in office for 
the year ensuing. 

** That the following gentlemen be re- 
elected of the Committee for the year 
ensuing: Messrs David Eaton, John 
Fisher, Samuel Hart, Jabez Jackson, 
Samuel Pett, Richard Surridge, Richard 
Taylor, Edward Taylor, Heury Taylor, 
E. F. Teschemacher. 

‘* That the following gentlemen be 
chosen upon the Committee for the pre- 
sent year : John Christie, Esq., Rev. W. 
J. Fox, Rev. E. Tagart, Rev. T. Madge, 
Rev. B. Mardon. 

** That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Auditors for their services ; 
and that E. Bicknell, J. E. Nettervill, 
Ebenezer Johnston, Esqrs., be requested 
to act in that capacity for the ensuing 
year. 

** That the cordial thanks of this Meet- 
ing be civen to the gentlemen who have 
so kindly undertaken the offices of local 
Treasurers to the Association. 

** That the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to the Minister and Managers of 
Finsbury Chapel, for the use which they 
have so readily granted of the Chapel on 
the occasion of the present Anniversary. 

** That the thanks of the Meeting be 
given to the Chairman for his impartial 
superintendence of the business of the 
day.”’ 

A much larger proportion than usual 
of the congregation remained to take 
part in the subsequent proceedings, and 
all expressed a strong feeling of interest 
and satisfaction in what passed. 


The Dinner. 


Upwards of two hundred and fifty 
friends to the Society sat down to din- 
ner at the London ‘Tavern, Wiitiam 
Switn, Esq., M. P., in the Chair. The 
cloth having been removed, and Non Nobis 
Domine sung, the Chairman prefaced the 
first toast with some remarks on the 
obligations the Dissenters were under to 
his Majesty for his concurrence in the 
repeal of the disabilities under which 
they, as a body, sa lately laboured and 
gave ‘* The King.” 

** Civil and Relig’ i € 
ihe Werk Religious Liberty all over 


‘* The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.” 

Mr. Hornsby, the Deputy Treasurer, 
then read a brief statement of the ac- 
counts, which he had been requested to 
do by their new ‘Treasurer, who was, 
however, attending, and hoping to be 
practically informed in the duties of his 
office by the receipt of coutributions, 

The CHatrMan said he had to propose 
a toast, which he was sure would be 
received with pleasure by all those who 
heard the Keverend Gentleman preach 
ov behalf of the Association in the morn. 
ing. He begged to propose ‘‘ The health 
of the Rev. Dr. Hutton, and cordial 
thanks to him for his admirable exem- 
plification of Christian charity and reli- 
gious liberty in his discourse delivered 
before the Society that day.”’ (Cheers ) 

‘The Rev. Dr. Hurron was much ob- 
liged for the honour covferred upon him 
—aud he thought he should best display 
it by not troubling the company with 
a vain attempt to make a suitable reply; 
a duty for the performance of which his 
habits altogether unfitted him. He was 
desirous, however, to express his firm 
conviction, that the cause which they 
were assembled to countenance and pro- 
mote, was the cause of truth and the 
cause of the gospel, and required nothing 
but a fair hearing to ensure its success ; 
success which, it appeared to him, might 
be anticipated with greater certainty from 
the circumstance that the sentiments 
which it professed might be held in com- 
bination with every form of church go- 
vernment. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Independents, and Methodists, 
as they were all Christians, so they might 
all be Unitarians. Unitarians contended 
for a general principle, for an eternal 
truth, and not for avy particular forms 
of church government. Their object 
was to restore to the great universal Fa 
ther that supreme homage, that exclu- 
sive worship, which all sects, whatever 
were their different forms of church 
government, ought to render unto him, 
and which was prescribed by Him who 
said, “* In that day, whatsoever ye sh 
ask the Father in my name, that shall 
he give you.” Perhaps this might ex- 
cite a melancholy feeling in the minds 
of some who heard him, and they might 
be induced to anticipate the arrival of & 
period when Unitarianism would merge 
into Christianity; a melaucholy feeling 
he was persuaded it would not be, ior 
this was exactly the nature of Unitari- 
anism ; this was exactly the death of It 
which he would anticipate ; it was tbe 
death of the stream in the ocean; the 


















































death of twilight in the day; the death of 
fivite in infinite ; of temporal in cternal, 
The apparent progress of the great truth 
that God was oue, had been by vo means 
iuconsiderable, as the company now as- 
sembled in that room could prove. The 
apparent progress had not been incon- 
siderable, but the /afent progress had been 
wuch greater. In the bosom of all the 
sects which he had just now enumerated, 
Nicodemuses were to be found, who, un- 
der the shades of night, would profess 
those doctrines which he (Dr. H ) deemed 
to be the truth as it was iv Jesus, Under 
happier circumstances thau Unitarians 
were at present placed, it might be hoped 
that these concealed members would wake 
their appearance ; when there was no 
lion lurking in the streets, they would 
probably make themselves known, The 
friends of liberty had cause tuo rejeice 
that the old lion of persecution, who had 
frightened so many persons, had waxed 
feeble ; his sight was dim, his muscular 
strength was much abated, and though 
he now and then opened his mouth to 
terrify them, they were comforted by 
the conviction that his teeth were vo 
longer there. We had often heard of the 
‘‘march of intellect,”’ aud it was cause 
ef rejoicing that it had been the march 
of civil and religious liberty, and those 
who had thrown the chains off their 
own mind, could no lounger eudure the 
idea of imposing them upon the minds 
of others. Governmeut were beginning 
to perceive that it was with actions only, 
and not with opinious and principles, 
which they had to do. ‘This was the 
distinctly expressed opinion of the great 
departed statesman, Fox, and he (Dr. H ) 
would conclude his observations in the 
words of that great man. ‘* Mr. Fox's 
own principles,’’ (said Mr. Butler,) 
“were of the most enlarged kind, On 
that account, he desired me to attend 
him, for the purpose of conferring with 
him on the subject of Catholic emanci- 
pation. He asked me what I thought 
were the best grounds on which it could 
be advocated? | suggested, that it was 
unjust to deprive any portiou of bis Ma- 
jesty’s subjects of their civil rights on 
account of their religious principles, it 
these were not inconsistent with a Chris- 
‘ian man’s duty. No, Sir! said Fox, 
that is not the best ground, nor is it the 
satest ground; the only ground tw be 
depended upon on all poiuts is, that ac- 
Won, HOt principle, is the subject of law 
and legislature; with a person's princi- 
ples no government has any right to in- 
terfere, And in a subsequent conversa. 
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tion,’’ says Butler, “* he repeated the 
sentiment with great emphasis.” The 
Reverend Gentleman then sat down 
amidst loud cheers, 

Mr. Ctirkistig rose to propose the 
health of a gentleman whom he was 
sure he had but to name to insure him 
a hearty and cordial reception; he 
hardly need tell them that he meant 
their worthy Chairman (great applause) ; 
of the conduct, both public and private, 
of his excellent friend, he could not 
speak in terms commensurate with his 
worth and exertions, and particularly 
his exertions in the great cause of Civil 
and Religious Liberty. Year after year 
was Mr. Smith to be found at his post 
in Parliament, contending for the in- 
terests of the Dissenters, and opposing, 
often, as in a recent instance, success- 
of bigotry and in- 
tolerance arrayed against the rights and 
liberties of conscience. He hoped that 
he would not relax in his exertions 
until he had procured the enactment of 
the Unitarian Marriage Bill. The Meet- 
ing would doubtless bear in mind that it 
was mainly owing to Mr. Smith that 
they were enabled to meet /egally on the 
present occasion (alluding to the repeal, 
about fourteen or fifteen years ago, of 
the acts, till then in force, against im- 
pugners of the Trinity). 

After the applause had in some degree 
subsided, Mr. Smiru rose to acknow- 
ledge the honour which the company 
had thus conferred upon him. He said 
he was glad to meet them all on this 
occasion, for true it was, that as iron 
sharpeneth iron, so doth a man the 
countenance of his friend. Meetings 
like the present were always useful ; 
they teach us the importance of union 
on questions involving our civil and re- 
ligious rights, and from them we are 
taught to cherish those sentiments of 
liberality and Christian charity whieh 
seem now to have obtained so firm a 
footing in the world. His friend, Mr. 
Christie, having alluded to his (Mr. 
Smith's) character and exertions in 
terms, he was afraid, far more flattering 
than the occasion demanded, he could 
only say, that throughout the whole course 
of a long parliamentary life he had en- 
deavoured to do his duty. One thing he 
might say with truth, that he had never 
shrunk from professing himself a Dis- 
senter, and had endeavoured to act con. 
formably to that profession. He could 
not help congratulating them on the 
improved temper and spirit of the age. 
Some of them whom he was addressing 
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were old enough to remember there was 
a time, perhaps forty or fifty years ago, 
when it was hardly safe to profess one’s 
self a Dissenter, certainly not an Uni- 
tarian ; but that time was gone by, 
and in proof of it he had, about fifteen 
years siuce, happily succeeded in obtain- 
ing the repeal of the act against Unita- 
rians, in which object candour obliged 
him to state, he was assisted by the late 
Lord Castlereagh and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Mr. Smith reprobated in 
strong terms the attempts which had 
lately been made to stigmatize the Uni- 
tarians as Infidels, and to deny them 
that name in which they glory. It was 
this spirit which cost Dr. Priestley a 
large proportion of his property; a spirit, 
however, which was fast evaporating, 
and, in fact, existed but in the bigoted 
breasts of a few high Churchmen of the 
old school. And here he must allude to 
a phrase which was often to be found in 
the mouths of these advocates for the 
old order of things, ‘‘ the wisdom of our 
ancestors.’” Now what said Mr. Justice 
Blackstone in reference to this subject ? 
He talks, not of the wisdom of our an- 
cestors, but of the accumulated wisdom of 
past ages; a very different definition of 
the phrase, and which means, that as we 
increase in knowledge and liberality, we 
are wiser than those who are gone be- 
fore us, and for this plain reason, be- 

cause we make use of their wisdom and 

our faculties. Talk of the wisdom of 
our ancestors! It was an historical fact 

that in the days of Henry VII. and VIIL., 

the man who doubted the real presence 

in the sacrament was doomed to a vio- 

lent death. ‘To enlarge upon the various 

acts of folly and superstition, miscalled 

the wisdom of our ancestors, would be 

but an unnecessary waste of time. He 

could not, however, omit to mention the 

penalties which formerly attached to the 

exercise of witchcraft; and that so late 

as the year 1772 an act was passed for 

the relief of Protestant Dissenting mi- 

nisters and schoolmasters, previous to 

which no man could teach a child with- 

out subscribing to the creed of the 

Church of England. 

He had said that there vet existed a 
remnant of intolerance against the Uni- 
tarians, and he was sorry to add, that it 
was to be found in the House of Lords, 
where an attenipt had lately been made to 
subject them to all the pains from which 
they had once escaped, and to promulgate 
the legal jargon (he used not the term 
invidiously) that Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of the land. It reminded 
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him of the expression of a certain Judge 
of the Admiralty, who, previous to the 
alienation of the United States from this 
country, used to say that America was 
part and parcel of the manor of Green- 
wich. (4 laugh.) Mr. Smith then ad- 
verted to the late repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, and said, that though 
he could have wished for the total, un- 
qualified repeal, and certainly would have 
been better pleased if the ‘* declaration” 
did not exist, still he was thankful for 
what we had obtained. It was, perhaps, 
rather too much to expect that persons, 
unacquainted with our particular princi- 
ples, and bronght up in the trammels 
of creeds, should all at once give way 
in favour of principles which both by 
education and habit they have been led 
to consider as dangerous both to reli- 
gion and to the state. However, these 
wrejudices were fading fast away, and 
he hoped the time would soon arrive 
when there would be a total separation 
between politics and religion. (4p- 
plause.) He concluded by trusting that 
they would all go away imbued with a 
spirit of truth and of charity for those 
who differ from them ; and having thanked 
them for the honour that day conferred 
on him, sat down amid repeated plau- 
dits. 

‘* Mr. Gibson, the Treasurer of the 
Association.”’ 

Mr. Gipson, in returning thanks, 
could not help congratulating them on 
the different circumstances under which 
they then met, compared with those un- 
der which they had ever met before, and 
said, that the alteration was attributable 
to the persevering and continued efforts 
they had made use of to obtain perfect 
freedom of conscience. Much had been 
said by the Dissenters of the illiberality 
of the church. He wished that the Dis- 
senters were as free from illiberality as 
the church; late events had proved, at 
any rate, that the liberality was not aM 
on their side, for the church had done 
its duty, and it had his thanks. 

Mr. G. advised all, and particularly 
the young, to persevere in their exer- 
tions in favour of religious liberty, and 
never to submit to authority, except it 
has the right of argument on its side. 
Every man in his calling had an oppor- 
tunity to do something, however small, 
in aid of this great cause. Let them 
recollect that union is strength, and 
that it was this union, and the influence 
of public opinion, which repealed the 
Corporation and Test Acts. 

Mr, Smirn next proposed ‘ Mr 
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Farell and the Corporation of the City 
of London ;*" and remarked, that it was 
owing to Mr. Favell that the petition in 
favour of the repeal of the late obnoxious 
Acts was carried in the Corporation, 

Mr. Favett rose amidst applause, 
which continued for some time. When 
it subsided, the Hon. Gentleman said, 
that he felt himself both honoured and 
flattered by the kind manner in which 
his Honourable Friend, the Chairman, 
had brought forward the toast, and by 
the equally kind manner in which it had 
been accepted. He (Mr. F.) felt: par- 
ticular pleasure in having acted as a 
co-operator with the Chairman in the 
repeated exertious he had made in the 
cause of civil aud religious liberty. It 
also afforded him high satisfaction to 
meet him on the present occasion. ‘They 
had acted together in the days of strife, 
but they stood upon a high principle, and 
he rejoiced that they were now beginning 
to enjoy the harvest of their labours. 
(Cheers ) The shadows of the evening 
were upon himself and the worthy Chair 
man, but he trusted that his youthful 
friends would behold a great deal more 
than they had witnessed. Though he 
did not belong to the Unitarian denomi- 
uation, yet he felt great pleasure in meet- 
ing the present assembly, for he always 
held them in esteem, on account of their 
advocacy uf the great principles of civil 
and religious liberty. He was proud to 
say, that in the early part of his life he 
had co-operated with many distinguished 
and brave mev of renown of the Unitarian 
denomination, Dr. Jebb had often cheer- 
ed him when he was discouraged ; the 
frequent remark of that great man was, 
Every good effort, founded upon good 
principle, will ultimately succeed.” He 
had had the pleasure of being intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Priestley ; the last 
night that distinguished divine spent in 
Loudon, previous to his voyage to Ame- 
rica, was in his (Mr. F.’s) house. 
(Cheers) Whatever difference of opi- 
hion existed between them on different 
points, there was one common brother- 
hood—they were brethren under perse- 
Cason. (Hear, hear.) Drs. Towers, 
nes Bera Rees, were his warm and 
epee a on lates. With some of them 
cae corated, in that room, the cente- 
fee a the glorious Revolution of 1688 ; 
pn ete differences of opinion might 
lake ~ ane them, they all denied the 
When he ore authority over conscience. 
science th ag the rights of — 
late bay. A — it to his recollection the 
conver eaten of Cambridge. In 

rsing with him upon that subject, 





Mr. Robinson told him, that being inti- 
mately acquainted with one of the heads 
of Houses at Cambridge, with a view of 
arguing on some disputed points between 
Churchmen and Dissenters—** Before we 
begin,”’ said Mr Robinson, “ let us settle 
ove point—all questions om matters of 
conscience are to be decided between God 
and a man’s conscience?” ‘* Granted,” 
said his friend. . ‘* Then,’’ said Mr. Ro- 
binson, ** | have nothing left to argue.”’ 
(Laughter and cheers.) We begged to say 
a few words with regard to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. Whatever 
faults might have been attached to them 
formerly, their late conduct had exceeded 
his most sanguine anticipations. If the 
resolution passed by that body iu 1790 had 
been founded in truth, the British nation 
at the present moment would have been 
in the most deplorable situation ; for at 
that period the Corporation declared, 
that not only were the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts the bulwark of the Coustitu- 
tion, but they also declared, that their 
removal would produce civil anarchy. 
If this be true, the country is now ac- 
tually in a state of anarchy! (Laughter) 
Subsequent to that period many gratify- 
ing circumstances had transpired, and 
not the least of these had been the 
triumph of civil and religious liberty. 
Upon that question he need not state 
tou the company how warmly he had 
felt. He trusted that they would all feel 
that it was not the triumph of a mere 
party, but that it was the triumph of a 
great principle. It had removed one of 
the foulest stains from the national code, 
one of the most unjust blemishes on the 
Christian pame; it was therefore the 
dawn of a great day, and relieved Dis- 
senters from the stigma of being pointed 
out as men who were labouring under 
certain civil disabilities. 

The next toast, said Mr. Smith, would 
be connected with the name of a veteran 
in the cause of liberty, Mr. Sturch, [After 
some observations on the state of Ire- 
land, the Chairman proposed, 

‘*’ The health of Mr. Sturch, and may 
no intolerant distinction remain between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants to dis- 
turb the peace, to tarnish the fame, and 
impair the greatness of the United Em- 
pire.”’ 

Mr. Sturcn, in thanking his worthy 
friend and the company for thus noticing 
him, observed, that he was partial to 
Unitarianism, not only because he be- 
lieved it to be the truth, but because it 
was friendly to civil and religious liberty. 
He would retract the former words, avd 
would say, ¢o liberty, for in that word 
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was comprehended the essence of civil 
and religious liberty. In reference to 
the subject of the Catholics, which had 
been alluded to by the Chairman, he 
said it was now more than forty-eight 
years ago that he wrote a pamphlet in 
favour of Catholic emancipation: he 
carried it to his friend Johnson, of St 
Paul's Churchyard, who advised his pub- 
lishing it. This he acceded to, not on 
account of any prepossession he enter- 
tained in favour of the Catholic religion, 
but because he conceived every sect had 
a right to its own opinions. Most ear- 
nestly did he hope that England and 
treland wonld be in reality, as they were 
in name, united; and that this anion 
would eventually be for the benefit, the 
safety, and ultimate prosperity of each. 

‘The health of Mr. Porter, and the 
advocates of liberty of conscience among 
the Presbyterians of Ireland.’ 

Mr. Porter was particularly obliged 
for the kind manner in which the com- 
pany had drunk his health, but he was 
more obliged for the good wishes they 
had expressed on behalf of lreland. He 
was confident that the manner in which 
the toast had been received, would cheer 
the hearts of his Irish friends, and give 
them nerve to sustain the conflict just 
approaching with the friends of intole- 
rance, the enemies of free inquiry, and 
persons who were anxious to lay every 
restraint upon civil and religious liberty. 
An attempt had been made, supported by 
considerable talent, to curtail the privi- 
leges enjoyed by Protestant Dissenters in 
Ireland; an attempt had been made to 
introduce a test of religions belief, for 
the purpose of injuring them. (//ear, 
hear) When persons were threatened 
with these dangers, he knew that the 
strongest courage was imparted to their 
hearts by the consciousness that the 
hearts of their friends responded to the 
love of liberty which dwelt in their 
own. (Cheers) The strugcle was not 
yet over, the synod of Ulster, to which 
he had referred, was about to meet 
again, and at that meeting it was well 
understood, that the measures which 
were partially carried into effect at the 
last, would be again broveht forward 
with renewed vigour, It was, however, 
one of the good signs of the times, that 
the struggle which the independent men 
of the Syuod of Ulster made against 
them, had extended their influence to a 
distance of five hundred wiles. He 
hoped his friends would receive the en- 
couragement which the proceedings of 
the present company were calculated to 
aferd : they required but jittle excite. 


meut to induce them to perform their 
duty : but he thonght the procet dings of 
this day would animate them to dis- 
charge it heartily. (HMeur, hear) He 
thought that as the account of this Meet- 
ing would, in all probability, find its 
way to the north of Ireland, that the sen- 
timents expressed by the Chairman would 
have a considerable influence in strength- 
ening the hands of the persons to whom 
they alluded. At one time he enter 
tained a feeling that he could not con- 
scientiously join the Unitarian body, but 
his prejudices had been removed, and 
that principally by the liberality with 
which he had been treated by the Unita- 
rian Association. te apprehended, in 
reference to the struggle in Ireland, that 
the distribution of a few religious tracts, 
in which the broad Unitarian principles 
were openly and candidly discussed, 
would be of considerable service in that 
country; he therefore applied to Dr. 
Rees, who, contrary to his expectations, 
gratuitously supplied him with tracts to 
the value of 10/. This was an instance 
of liberality of which it was impossibie 
for him not to be deeply sensible. 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed, ‘ The 
health of Mr. Richmond, and may the 
success of the Unitarian Marriage Bill 
tend to assuage the throbs of many 4 
kind and conscientious bosom,.”” (Cheers 
and laughter.) 

Mr. RicuMonpD in returning thanks 
took the opportunity (in allusion to the 
disappointment which some had ex- 
pressed on the qualification of the Re- 
peal Bill) to warn all against entertain- 
ing expectation of a relief from the oepe- 
ration of the Marriage Bill, not qualified 
by many circumstances which might les- 
sen the value of the concession. ‘Those 
who had to prosecute such measures 
had many things to take into account 
besides their own personal opinions of 
what was abstractedly right, and were 
obliged to concede much to the feelings, 
opinions, and interest of others. The 
Marriage question was one above all 
others, in which, though the principle 
was conceded, practical plans of relet 
were difficult, and likely to be clogged 
with many things not very agreeab ¢ oF 
perhaps very reasonable ; and he begeed 
the exercise of a candid spirit in any view 
of what might be in the end effected. 

The Cuairman then, after some ery 
feeling observations, proposed, “ The 
memory of their departed friends, and 
their especial regret at the decease of os 
James Smith, President of the Linnwan 
Society.” This toast was druvk iv pre 
found silence. 








Speaking of Sir J. E. Smith, he ob- 
served, that his loss would be severely 
felt, as that of a man of the firmest re- 
ligious principles, the greatest suavity of 
mavners, and altogether a person whom 
those who had the happiness to know 
will net easily forget. 

* The Rev. Robert Aspland.” 

The announcement of this toast oc- 

casioned the warmest expressions of ap- 
probation, which having subsided, Mr. 
AsPtanD rose, and in a long and ener- 
getic address commented on the various 
topics which interested them as a body, 
and particularly the great subject of 
congratulation amongst them, the Re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts. 
This, indecd, was a triumph which he 
had hardly expected to enjoy, and though 
uudoubtedly it was not wholly unal- 
loyed, (for what human happiness is 
without some alloy ?) still it was a great 
aud a glorious triumph, a triumph of 
principle over prejudice, of liberality 
over intolerance. He regarded it as the 
most important event, as connected with 
the march of religious freedom, that had 
occurred since the days of the Revolu- 
tion, Iu regard to the objections that 
had been urged by some against the 
declaration with which the Repeal had 
been clogged, he had a few words to 
say. No man would rejoice more than 
himself at the total and unqualified re- 
wal of all restrictions on conscience, 
uitin his judgment, it would be mad- 
hess to reject a part because we could 
vot obtain the whole, The wall of bi- 
getry was broken down, and Dissenters 
and Churchmen might henceforth meet 
together on terms of amity and equality: 
and was not this matter of rejoicing ? 
Mr. Aspland commented at cousiderable 
length on the absurd notions which, in 
the course of the Parliamentary debates, 
had lately been propagated against the 
( nitarians, and concluded with obsery- 
ing, that though from principle he had 
generally found himself obliged to op- 
pose Ministers, he would not shrink 
from praising them where praise was 
due, and surely that was cause for 
praise which united man with man, 
Christian with Christian, Briton with 
Briton, and Dissenter with Churchman ! 
( Applause.) 

The Cuainman then gave the health 
of a Rev, Gentleman, who, though a na- 
tive of America, was well known to 
them all by his writings, and whose 
remarks on the Life of Napoleon had 
obtained for him a warm eulogium even 
from the Quarterly Review,—he meant 
Dr, Channing. Soon after this toast, the 
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worthy Chairman left the Chair, which 
was then occupied by John Taylor, Esq., 
by whom several further tousts were 
given, which called up Dr. Rees, Mr. 
Bowring, Mr. Edward Taylor, Mr. Sur- 
ridge, and other speakers, whose obser- 
vations our limits will not enable us to 
record. ‘lhe greatest harmony and good 
order prevailed throughout the evening, 
and the whole of the proceedings of this 
Anniversary were cousidered to exceed 
in interest any former occasion, 





The Catholic Question, 


Lord Lansdowne’s motion, that the 
House of Lords should accede to the 
conciliatory resolution of the Commons, 
was discussed, June the 9th and 10th, 
and ultimately vegatived ; the numbers 
being, 

Content present.... 92 
Proxies 45 137 


Non- content present 123 
Proxies 59 182 


Majority...... 45 


On the last great division in the Lords 
the majority was 48. 

The principal speakers were, for the 
motion, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Darnley, 
Lord Goderich, the Duke of Gloucester, 
Marquis of Bute, Lord Haddington, the 
Duke of Sussex, Lord Plankett, and the 
Marquis Wellesley. Against, were the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and Tuam, 
Lords Wiuchelsea, Bathurst, Mauners, 
Guildford, Colchester, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Lords Falmouth, Lyudburst, 
Eldon, Redesdale, and Wellington, 

The tone of the debate was consi- 
dered to be more subdued than usual, 
and more admissive of the necessity of 
something being desirable to be done, 
The Duke of Wellington in particular 
threw out vague hiots of the probabilit 
of something being accomplished, though 
he seemed very dexterously to aim at 
laying vo distinct ground for hopes 
which at the same time he must have 
intended to excite. For ourselves we 
should gather that his Grace would (if 
he saw his way at all clearly) readily 
come into some plan of accommodation ; 
although, from what dropped in the 
Commons from Mr. Peel, he probably is 
not seconded in his desires by some 
others of the cabinet, whose antipathy is 
founded on feelings in which we wili do 
the Duke the justice of believing be does 
not at all participate. In one h of 
the Duke’s argument we think he shews 
a great deal of sound sense, The ad- 
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justment of the question ought, he says, 
to be by legislation, not by negociations, 
in which the parties only misunderstand 
and quarrel with each other. Let the 
Legislature do the work of justice by 
leaving opinion free, and then fearlessly 
proceed (as Catholic governments have 
shewn there is no difficulty in doing, 
either with or without the papal con- 
sent) to make such regulations as the 
civil relations of the country may require 
for restraining any acts which may be 
considered subversive of or injurious to 
the peace or good order of society, 
We suspect there would be very little of 
this sort to be done when the causes of 
disaffection were removed ; but whatever 
becomes necessary, it is for Parliament 
to do, without shewing its own weak- 
ness, Or insulting a religious community, 
by making bargains beforehand which 
assume the existence of designs and 
principles disavowed by the parties. 





The Scotch Assembly. 


At the late session of the General 
Assembly at Edinburgh Dr. Chalmers 
moved an Address to the Throne, ex- 
pressive of the satisfaction of the Church 
of Scotland at the demolition of those 
relics of exploded absurdity, the Corpo- 
ration and ‘Test Acts. No one ventured 
(we rejoice to say) to oppose the princi- 
ple of the motion, though it was obvi- 
ously not palatable to some, who never- 
theless did not hazard an expression of 
their feelings. It was objected by Dr. 
Cook and others, that such an interfe- 
rence had a political character not called 
for by the immediate interests of the 
Scotch Church ; and a majority of 47, in 
avery numerous body, came to a reso- 
lution expressive of their satisfaction at 
the repeal, but of their feeling that fur- 
ther interference on their part was un- 
necessary. 

What will the Rev. Mr. Irving say to 
this degeneracy of his church, in thus 
expressing its satisfaction at what he 
considers the overthrow of government 
and religion ? 

—_—_—_— 
Christian Tract Society. 

Tur Nineteenth Anniversary of this 
Society was held on Wednesday, May 
lath, by permission of the Trustees, in 
the Chapel in Worship Street, London, 
James Esbaite, Esq., in the Chair. 

It was stated in the Treasurer’s report 
that, in consequence of the discharge of 
a heavy debt and the recent failure of 
the Society's principal London pub- 
lishers, there remained in his hands 
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only lé. 18s. 7d —Owing to the indispo- 
sition of the Secretary, the Committee's 
report was read by the Rev. B. Mardon, 
The Committee assigned their reasons 
for having called the general meeting of 
the Subscribers and Friends to the Sa- 
ciety in a place of worship rather than 
at a tavern: viz. that as Ladies, to whom 
the institution was under great obliga- 
tions, could not attend at a tavern, and 
the claims of business and the approach 
of more imposing anniversary meetings 
might prevent gentlemen, especially iv the 
middle of the day, from giving their atten- 
dance, it was thonght reasonable that that 
sex by which most of the Tracts had been 
contributed and put into circulation, 
should have an opportunity of attending, 
to hear what the Committee had done to 
second their benevolent intentions, and 
to learn what occasion there was for 
their continued exertion and that of all 
the friends of the Society. 

The attendance at the chapel, though 
not very numerous, was sufficient to jas- 
tify the course the Committee had pur- 
sued, and to encourage the hope that 
there would be a much larger attendance 
at the next anniversary. The Commit- 
tee had felt the propriety of keeping the 
expenditure within the smallest possible 
limits; but they had been compelled to 
reprint five numbers of the series during 
the year, and had the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the publication of a new Tract, 
entitled The Widow Riley More new 
Tracts would have been published had 
the Committee possessed more ample 
funds. The Widow Riley is an Irish 
tale, and has been some time in circala- 
tion in Ireland. It had undergove some 
necessary alterations, but it was conh- 
dently anticipated that it would approve 
itself to the wishes of the Subscribers, 
as being well-suited to promote the objects 
of the Society. ‘The Committee reported 
their hope that some of the Tracts will 
shortly be reprinted in the French lan- 
guage, and their intention of proposing 
an exchange of publications with a Tract 
Society in North America, whose ob- 
jects are similar to those contemplated 
by the patrons of the Christian Tract 
Society. The grants made during the 
last year have not been numerous, but it 
was hoped that they had been such as © 
promise the doing of much good to the 
individuals to whom they were made. 

The Rev. R. Aspland moved, that the 
Report be received, and printed, for dis- 
tribution among the Subscribers. Mr. 
Bowring, in seconding the motion, ob- 


served, “* that the Society needed only to 


be more gencrally known to insure it 4 











much greater degree of success than it 
had yet obtained. He was sure that 
those who read its invaluable publica- 
tions would unite with him in saying, 
that all might gain something by the pe- 
rusal of their pages, and that much vir- 
tuous principle was to be deduced from 
them. According to the accounts re- 
ceived by the Committee, much good had 
resulted from their distribution : and 
they had been distributed in most parts 
of the civilized world. They had been 
well received in America, where many 
of them had been reprinted; they had 
even reached the north of Africa; and, 
but for one of those political changes 
which so frequently occur there, they 
would have been translated aud put into 
extensive circulation by a distinguished 
Mahometan who had read them and 
could appreciate their admirable moral 
tendency.”’ 

The total number of ‘Tracts printed to 
this time was stated to be 458,500, of 
which 392,569, had been circulated or 
sent out from the Society’s store; leav- 
ing a stock on hand of 65,931. Several 
of the Tracts, it was said, would shortly 
require to be reprinted, in order to keep 
up the Series. The property of the So- 
ciety was stated to be as follows: 


Owing by Booksel - 
lers, Avents, and 
Country Societies 73 6 8 

In the hands of the 
Treasurer 

Estimated value of 
theStock,..... 398 12 1—473 17 4 

Owing by the So- 
ciety for Paper 
to this time.... 

—— for board. 
ing volumes and 
stitching Nos... 


1 18 7 


48 29 


10 12 5— 58 15 2 





Leaving a balance of.,. £415 2 2 


The Subscribers were respectfully and 
earnestly requested to use their best en- 
deavours to induce their friends to enrol 
their names among the list of the So- 
ciety’s patrons, and before the meeting 
Separated several subscripuons were 
doubled and the names of new subscri- 
bers given to the Collector. Thanks 
were voted to the officers. Mr. Aspland 
seconded a motion, ‘‘ That the cordial 
thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. 
G. Smailfield, for his useful, zealous, 
aod long-continued services as Secre- 
tary; and that, while they regret his 
official retirement, they hope for his va- 
luable assistance as a member of the 
Committee for the ensuing year,” by 
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observing, that “‘ they were under the 
greatest ebligations to Mr. Smallfield 
for the attention he had always paid to 
the interests of the Society. He took 
the burden upon him at atime when it 
was highly necessary for the welfare of 
the Institution ; and he had discherged 
the trust committed to him in a way 
that entitled him to the gratitude of the 
whole Society.” In acknowledging the 
honour done him, Mr. Smallfield ob- 
served, ‘‘ that he was very grateful for 
this testimony of the Society's approba- 
tion. He deeply regretted that he had 
not been able to render more efficient 
service to an Institution to which he felt 
a growing attachment for its catholic 
spirit aud those strictly moral habits 
which it was designed to superinduce, 
founded upon the principles and the 
hopes of the Gospel. ‘The Society had 
been in existence nineteen years, y the ma 
ten of which he had had the pleasure 
and honour of discharging the duties of 
its Secretary. He had, indeed, for some 
years past, been anxious to throw the 
burden off from his shoulders; not be. 
cause he bad been unwilling to perform 
the duties of his office, but because he 
had been painfully conscious of his in- 
ability to give the Society as effective 
aid as it was justly entitled to receive 
from its Secretary. Nearly half a million 
of ‘Tracts had been circulated during its 
existence, and he rejoiced that they had 
honoured him with their confidence long 
enough to have enabled him to send out 
about 200,000 of their useful publica- 
tions. He congratulated the Subscribers 
that they had a prospect of having a 
gentleman as his successor, who, by his 
talents and station, might render their 
institution that important service it so 
well deserved.” He concluded with mo- 
ving, ‘* That the Rev. Benjamin Mardon*® 
be requested to accept the office of Secre- 
tary for the year ensuing.” 

The Rev. R. Aspland “ suggested the 
practicability of the Society’s publishing 
a new series of very cheap tracts for ge- 
neral distribution, It was unnecessary 
for him to inform that meeting, that a 
great battle was now being fought, upon 
the result of which depended the happi- 
ness of this empire, and in a great mea- 
sure that of the world. The battle was 
between religious liberty, and intole- 
rance and bigotry. It was indeed well 
to teach the young the necessity of being 
virtuous ; but it was, perhaps, not less 
necessary to teach them, to teach all, 
the value and the justice of a respeet for 
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the rights of conscience, of civil and 
religious liberty. It had occurred to 
him, that a number of passages were to 
be found in the writings of several di- 
vines, whose names ranked high in au- 
thority, and whose opinions had consi- 
derable weight with the public. He 
would begin by taking extracts from 
Wesley and Robinsou—and, if the Come 
mittee agreed with him, he should like 
to see them republish the det for the 
Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts I" 
The meeting immediately ‘* Resolved, 
that the Rev. Robert Asplaud be respect. 
fully requested to prepare one or more 
Tracts, at his earliest convenience, for 
the use of this Society, with the view of 
inculcating the principles of Christian 
Charity and Religious Liberty.”’ 


General Baptist Asse mbly. 


On Tuesday, 27th of May, the An- 
nual Assembly of the Untiarian General 
Baptists was held at the Meeting-House 
in Worship Street. ‘The business of the 
mecting commenced soon after 9 o'clock 
by reading some of the letters from 
Churches in connexion with the Assem- 
bly ; at eleven public worship was be- 
guu, in the course of which an admi- 
rable sermon was preached by the Rev. 
J. O. Squier, of Saffron Walden, from 
John xiv. 11, 12, ** Believe me that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me: 
or else believe me for the very works’ 
sake. Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 
that believeth on me, the works that I 
do shall he do also; and greater works 
than these shall he do: because I go 
unto my Father ;” in which the preacher 
forcibly stated sime of the arguments 
for@he divine origin of Christianity. 
After the religious service, business was 
resumed, the remainder of the letters 
were read, and the Committee's Report 
was received. Resolutions were passed 
expressive of pleasure and gratitude for 
the Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, and others more immediately re- 
lating to the interests of this portion of 
the Christian community ; among which 
we have great pleasure in noticing the 
following : 

1. That this Assembly cordially ap- 
proves of the arrangement by which the 
Students, under the care of Mr. Mardon, 
will have an opportunity of attending the 
classes in the London University ; and, 
that it be recommeuded to the Committee 
to take into their consideration the best 
means by which, in cases of necessity, 
pecuniary assistance may be rendered to 
the students for that purpose, 


2. That it be also recommended to the 
Committee to take into their considera. 
tion the qualifications which should be 
required of young men desirous of being 
entered on the General Baptist Education 
Society, and the propriety of affording 
them some assistance towards obtaining 
the required proficieucy. 

The General Baptists have for two 
huudred years been distinguished for 
their attachment to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, the right of every 
individual to interpret Scripture accord- 
ing to the dictates of his judgment, and 
to worship God agreeably to the sugges- 
tions of his couscience; and we are 
highly gratified to find them resolving 
to obtain that rank among the religious 
denominations of the present day which 
they so eminently deserve to hold, but 
which can ouly be acquired by a well- 
edacated, as well as pious aud indus- 
trious ministry. After the business was 
concluded, the friends of the meeting 
dined together at the White Hart Ta- 
verv, Bishopsgate Street. The Rev, B. 
Mardon was called to the Chair. All 
who were present appeared much grati- 
fied with the day's proceedings, and se- 
parated full of that hope which is the 
harbinger of success in any righteous 
undertaking, the produce of minds 
** zealously affected in a good cause,” 


Peace Society. 

Tuk Twelfth Auuual Meeting of the 
Society for the promotion of Permanent 
and Universal Peace was held at the 
Friends’ Mecting- house, White Hart 
Court, Gracechurch Street, on Tuesday 
the 20th of May ; Robert Marsden, Esq., 
in the Chair. 

The meeting has been usually held at 
Albion Hall, but in consequence of the 
increasing interest which we are glad to 
see the Society has excited, it was found 
necessary to hold the present Auniver- 
sary iv a more commodious edifice. 
The numbers who attended fully justified 
the change. 

A detailed and interesting Report wa 
read by the Rev. Mr. Harper, after whieh 
au address was delivered by Dr. Han- 
cock on the principles and progress of 
the Society. . 

We shall endeavonr to give both 
our next number, 

Several speakers then addressed the 
meeting, inciuding the Rev. J. Dyer, the 
Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, Mr. Price, Mr 
Bowring, the Rev. James Hargreave*, 
&c., Ac, 








Manchester College, York. 

Tue Forty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Trustees of this Institution was held 
in the Cross-Street Chapel Rooms, Man- 
chester, this day, by adjournment from 
the 28th of February last, Robert Phi- 
lips, Esq., in the Chair. At this meet- 
ing, after passing votes of thanks to the 
several officers of the College for their 
valuable services during the past year, 
the following gentlemen were elected for 
the ensuing year; viz. Samuel Shore, 
Jun., Esq., of Norton Hall, President ; 
Robert Philips, Esq., of the Park, Peter 
Martinean, Esq., of St. Alban’s, Daniel 
Gaskell, Esq., of Lupsett, Abraham 
Crompton, Esq , of Lune Villa, the Rev. 
John Kentish, of the Woodlands, and 
the Rev. Thomas Belsham, of London, 
Vice Presidents; George William Wood, 
Esq., of Platt, near Manchester, 7'rea- 
surer; ‘Thomas Robinson, Esq., of Man- 
chester, Chairman of the Committee; 8. 
D. Darbishire, Esq, and the Rev. J. J. 
Tayler, of Manchester, Secretaries; Mr. 
Francis Darbishire, -4ssistant Secretary ; 
and Samuel Kay, Esq., and Richard Col- 
lins, Esq., of Manchester, Auditors. The 
offices of Visitor and Deputy Visitor con- 
tinue to be filled by the Rev. William 
Turner, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, and 
the Rev. Laut Carpenter, LL.D., of Bris- 
tol ; and those of Public Examiners, by 
the Rev. John Gooch Robberds, of Man- 
chester, and the Rev. Joseph Hutton, 
LL D., of Leeds. The Committee of 
the last year were re-elected, with the 
exception of Mr. Mason, Mr. Hedley, 
and the Rev. Arthur Dean, who are suc- 
ceeded by William Duckworth, Esq, Dr. 
Holme, and Mark Philips, Esq. The 
Rev. Robert Cree, of Bridport, has been 
appointed Deputy ‘Treasurer for that 
place, in the room of the late Rev. G. b. 
Wawne. 

The accounts of the Treasurer for the 
year ending September 29th last, were 
laid before the meeting, duly audited by 
Mr. Samuel Kay and Mr. Johu Beutley, 
and were allowed, 

The Trustees regret that they cannot 
make so favourable a report of the state 
of the funds for the year 1826-7, as they 
have had the gratification of doing at 
the close of several former years. ‘The 
benefactions, including a legacy of 20/. 
from the late Mrs. Alice Greenwood, have 
amounted to 129/., and the coutributions 
from the Fellowship Funds to 26/. Ys. 

he congregational collections, although 
they joclade a most liberal one of 62/. 
wv ‘d. from Birmingham, by the Rev. 
*. R. Wreford, have produced only 954. 
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10s. 7d., a considerably less sum than 
has been received from this source in 
many former years. The subscription 
list has also experienced a small de- 
crease. In consequence of this defalca- 
tion of income, the Trustees have beeu 
under the necessity of trespassing on the 
liberality of their Treasurer, who, at 
the close of the year’s accounts, was in 
advance to the Institution upwards of 
5504. The ‘Trustees feel assured that 
they need only mention these circum- 
stances, to obtain from the friends of 
the College that assistance which will 
enable them to meet the increasing ex- 
penses of the establishment. 

The number of Students during the 
last session was twenty five ; vig. six- 
teen Divinity Students and nine Lay 
Students: of the former, fourteen were 
on full exhibitions, and two on exhibi- 
tions from the Hackney Educatiou Fund. 
Three of the Divinity Students completed 
their course, and have since settled: 
Mr. Ketley, at Hull, which place he has, 
however, been obliged to leave in con- 
sequence of illness; Mr. Talbot, at Ten- 
terden ; and Mr. Martineau, as a tem- 
porary assistant to Dr. Carpenter in bis 
school. 

The number of Divinity Students this 
session is eighteen; viz. Mr. William 
Gaskell, Mr. Francis J. Rankin, Mr. 
Henry Squier, Mr. Edward Higginson, 
and Mr. Nathaniel R. Philipps, in’ their 
fifth year; Mr. Thomas Davis, Mr, S. 
Bache, Mr. Charles D> Hort, and Mr. 
James K. Esdaile, in their fourth year ; 
Mr. Heury Wietord and Mr, H. Hawkes, 
in the third; Mr. S. Nicholson, Mr, 
Henry Piper, Mr. R. M. Taylor, and Mr. 
George Heaviside, in the second; and 
Mr. Mortimer Maurice, Mr. George W, 
Swallow, and Mr. ‘T. Baker, in the first 
year, 

S. D. DARBISHIRE, 

J. J. TAYLER, 
Secretaries, 

Manchester, March 3, 1828. 


Bolton District Association. 


‘Tne Fourth Half yearly Meeting of 
the Bolton District Association was held 
at Chorley, on Thursday, April 24. The 
introductory part of the service was con. 
ducted by the Rev. John Ragland, of 
Hindley ; and a discourse suitable to the 
occasion was preached from 2 Cor, iv. 7, 
by the Rev. William Probert, of Walms- 
ley. After the sermon, the congregation 
was addressed by its respected minister, 
Mr. Tate, who, in aunouncing the place 
of meeting at the close of the religious 
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services, made some intesesting remarks 
on the purposes and objects of such as- 
semblies, advocating the necessity of as- 
sociations amongst Dissenters as long as 
they labour under any disabilities or 
privations on account of their religious 
profession. The afternoon was spent in 
discussing those topics which have lately 
become so interesting to Dissenters. 
Mr Brownbill was in the Chair. The 
Rev. W. Allard, of Bury, was elected 
Supporter for the next Meeting, which 
will take place at Cockey Moor in the 


autumn, 
B. 


North Eastern Unitarian Association. 


Tur Aunual Meeting of this Associa- 
tion took place at Lutton in Lincoln- 
shire, on the llth and 12th of June. 
The Rev. George Harris, of Glasgow, 
was the preacher, and he delivered to 
the Society three very impressive and 
useful discourses, viz. one on Wednes- 
day evening, another on Thursday morn- 
ing, avd another on Thursday evening. 
The Society and their friends dined to- 
gether at Lutton on ‘Thursday, Mr. Har- 
ris taking the Chair. In the course of 
the afternoon, several excellent senti- 
ments were proposed, and the following 
gentlemen addressed the meeting: viz, 
Mr. Selby, of Lynn; Mr. Wright, the 
Missionary ; Mr. Walker, of Wisbeach ; 
Mr. Scargill, of Bury; Mr. Philp, of 
Lincoln; and Mr. Lee, of Bostou. The 
number of persons who dined together 
amounted to 118, being a larger meeting 
than has ever assembled in that district. 


Test Repeal Act. 


[The Bill (we beg pardon, Tur Act) 
now stands as follows. We have been 
requested to print it entire fur the infor- 
mation of the country.) 


<fn Act for repealing so much of several 

Acts as imposes the Necessity of re- 

cerrmg the Sacrament of the Lord's 

Supper as a Qualification for certain 

Offices and Employments. 

WHeReAS an Act was passed in the 
Thirteenth year of the reign of King 
Charles the Second, intituled, “* An Act 
for the well-governing and regulating of 
Corporations :"" and whereas another 
Act was passed in the Twenty-fitth year 
of the reign of King Charles the Second, 
intituled, “ Au Act for preventing Dan- 
gers which may happev trom Popish Re- 
cusants :"" and whereas another Act was 
passed in the Sixteenth year of the reign 
of King George the Second, intituled, 


“ An Act to indemnify Persons who 
have omitted to qualify themselves for 
Offices and Employments within the 
time limited by Law, and for allowing 
further time for that purpose ; and also 
for amending so much of an Act made 
in the Twenty-fifth year of the reign of 
King Charles the Second,  intituled, 
‘An Act for preventing Dangers which 
may happen from Popish Recusants,’ as 
relates to the time for receiving the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper now |i. 
mited by the said Act.” 

And whereas it is expedient that so 
much of the said several Acts of Parlia- 
ment as imposes the necessity of taking 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ac- 
cording to the rights or usage of the 
Church of ‘England, for the purposes 
therein respectively mentioned, should 
be repealed; be it therefore enacted, by 
the King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, 
that so much and such parts of the said 
several Acts passed in the Thirteenth 
and Twenty-fifth years of the reign of 
King Charles the Second, and of the 
said Act passed iv the Sixteenth year of 
the reign of King George the Second, as 
require the person or persous in the said 
Acts respectively described, to take or 
receive the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper according to the rights or usage 
of the Church of England, for the several 
purposes therein expressed, or to deliver 
a certificate or make proof of the truth 
of such his or their receiving the said 
Sacrament in manner aforesaid, or as 
impose upon apy such person or persons 
any penalty, forfeiture, incapacity or dis- 
ability whatsoever for or by reason of 
any neglect or omission to take or re- 
ceive the said Sacrament, within the re- 
spective periods and in the manner iv 
the said Acts respectively provided in 
that behalf, shall, from and immediately 
after the passing of this Act, be, and the 
same are hereby, Repealed. 

And whereas the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and the 
doctrine, discipline and government 
thereof, and the Protestant Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, and the doctrine, 
discipline and government thereof, are 
by the laws of this realm severally esta 
blished, permanently and inviolably : and 
whereas it is just and fitting, that on the 
repeal of such parts of the said Acts as 
impose the necessity of taking the Sa 
crameut of the Lord's Supper according 
tu the rights or usage of the Church of 


















































































England as a qualification for office, a 
Declaration to the following effect should 
be substituted in lieu thereof; be it 
therefore enacted, that every person who 
shall hereafter be placed, elected or 
chosen in or to the office of Mayor, Al- 
derman, Recorder, Bailiff, Town Clerk 
or Common-councilman, or in or to any 
office of magistracy, or place, trust or 
employment relating to the government 
of any city, corporation, borough or 
cinque port within England aud Wales, 
or the town of Berwick upon-Tweed, 
shall, within one calendar month next 
before or upon his admission into any of 
the aforesaid offices or trusts, make and 
subscribe the Declaration following : 

“1, 4. B., do solemnly and sincerely, 
in the presence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare, upon the true faith of a 
Christian, that I will never exercise any 
power, authority or influence which I 
may possess by virtue of the office of 

, to injure or weaken the Pro- 
testant Church as it is by law established 
in England, or to disturb the said Church, 
or the Bishops and Clergy of the said 
Church, in the possession of any rights 
or privileges to which such Church, or 
the said Bishops and Clergy, are or may 
be by law entitled.” 

And be it enacted, that the said De- 
claration shall be made and subscribed 
as aforesaid, in the presence of such 
person or persous respectively who, by 
the charters or usages of the said re- 
spective cities, corporations, boroughs 
and cinque ports, ought to administer 
the Oath for due execution of the said 
offices or places respectively; and in 
default of such, in the presence of two 
justices of the peace of the said cities, 
corporations, boroughs, and cinque ports, 
such there be, or otherwise in the 
presence of two justices of the peace of 
the respective counties, ridings, divisions 
or franchises wherein the said cities, 
corporations, boroughs and cinque ports 
are, which said Declaration shall either 
be entered in a book, roll, or other re- 
cord, to be kept fur that purpose, or 
shall be filed amongst the records of the 
city, corporation, borough, or cinque 
port. 

Aud be it enacted, that if any person 
placed, elected or chosen into any of the 
4loresaid offices or places, shall omit or 
ueglect to make and subscribe the said 
ner ear in manner above-mentioned, 
void P At rp. deny ger or choice, shall be 
ae -_ that it shall not be lawful for 
ton B “aay to do any act in the execu- 
shall e office or place into which he 

be so chosen, elected or placed. 
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person who shall hereafter be admitted 
into any office or employment, or who 
shall accept from his Majesty, his Heirs 
and Successors, any patent, grant or 
commission, and who by his admittance 
into such office or employment or place 
of trust, or by his acceptance of such 
patent, grant or commission, or by the 
receipt of any pay, salary, fee or wages 
by reason thereof, would by the laws in 
force immediately before the passing of 
this Act have been required to take the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper accord- 
ing to the rights or usage of the Church 
of Envgland, shall within six calendar 
months after his admission to such of- 
fice, employmeut or place of trust, or his 
acceptance of such patent, grant or com- 
mission, make and subscribe the afore- 
said Declaration, or in default thereof, 
his appointment to such office, employ- 
ment or place of trust, and such patent, 
grant or commission, shall be wholly 
void, 

And be it further enacted, that the 
aforesaid Declaration shall be made and 
subscribed in his Majesty's High Court 
of Chancery, or in the Court of King’s 
Bench, or at the Quarter Sessions of the 
county or place where the person so re- 
quired to make the same shall reside ; 
and the court in which such Declaration 
shall be so made and subscribed, shall 
cause the same to be preserved among 
the records of the said court: provided 
always, that no naval officer below the 
rank of Rear Admiral, and no military 
officer below the rank of Major General 
in the army, or Colonel in the militia, 
shall be required to make or subscribe 
the said Declaration in respect of his 
naval or wilitary commission; and that 
no Commissioner of Customs, Excise, 
Stamps, or Taxes, or any person holding 
any of the offices concerued in the col- 
lection, management or receipt of the 
revenues which are subject to the said 
Commissioners, or avy of the officers 
concerned in the collection, management 
or receipt of the revenues subject to the 
authority of the Post-Master General, 
shall be required to make or subscribe 
the said Declaration in respect of their 
said offices or appointments: provided 
also, that nothing herein contained shall 
extend to require any naval or military 
officer, or other person as aforesaid, 
upon whom any office, place, commis- 
sion, appointment or promotion shall be 
conferred during his absence from En- 
gland, or within three mouths previous 
to his departure from thence, to make 
and subscribe the said Declaration until 
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And be it further enacted, that every 
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after his return to England, or within 
six months thereafter. 

Aud be it further enacted, that all 
persous now in the actnal possession of 
any office, command, place, trust, service 
or employment, or in the receipt of any 
pay, salary, fee or wages, in respect of, or 
as a qualification for which, by virtue of, 
or under any of the before-mentioned 
Acts, or any other Act or Acts, they re- 
spectively ought to have heretofore taken 
or ought hereafter to receive the said 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, shall be 
and are hereby confirmed in the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of their said several 
offices, commands, places, trusts, ser- 
vices, employments, pay, salaries, fees 
and wages respectively, uotwithstanding 
their omission or neglect to take or re- 
ceive the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in manner aforesaid, and shall be 
and are hereby indemuified, freed and 
discharged from all incapacities, disa- 
bilities, forfeitures and penalties what- 
svever already incurred, or which might 
hereafter be incurred in consequence of 
any such omission or neglect; and that 
no election of or act done or to be done 
by any such persoo or under his autho- 
rity, and uot yet avoided, shall be here- 
after questioned or avoided by reason of 
any such omission or neglect, but that 
every such election and act shall be as 
good, valid and effectual, as if such per- 
son had daly received the said Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper in manner afore- 
said. 

Provided, nevertheless, that no act 
done in the execution of any of the cor- 
porate or other offices, places, trusts or 
commissions aforesaid, by any such per- 
son omitting or neglecting as aforesaid, 
shall, by reason thereof, be void or void- 
able as to the rights of any other person 
not privy to such omission or neglect, or 
render such last. mentioned person liable 
to any action or indictment, 





Sacramental Test Repeat. 


COMMEMORATION DINNER aT FREEMA- 
SONS’ HALL, on Tue 18TH JUNE. 


We never so much lamented the nar- 
rowness of our limits as when we found 
ourselves unable to present our readers 
with an ample report of this most im- 
portant and glorious mecting. Those 
who partook its gratification know how 
vain it would be to attempt to convey au 
adequate impression of the delight which 
glowed in every head and heart, but we 
hope that the United Committee will be 
induced to concinde their labours by pub- 
lishing the verbatim report taken by their 
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own short-hand writers. Meantime we 
would say, that ** The World” contained 
a very creditable report, aud that the 
** Morning Chronicle’ did the sawe, 
though ov a more reduced sca'e. To these 
we must for the preseut refer our readers, 

The great object of such a meeting has 
been most happily attained. The Dis- 
seuters have been brought forward in 
the most honourable character. They 
have been seen by many who have been 
too credulous to the calumnies of those 
whose interest it is to weaken and divide, 
uniting with a sympathy aud enthusiasm 
which those who witnessed can alone 
estimate; hailing the most enlarged prin- 
ciples of religious charity; and expressing 
to their illustrious Catholic guests their 
acknowledgment of the obligations which 
their own triumph imposed on them to 
be doubly zealous in working out the 
same liberty for others. 

No circumstance occurred, during a 
meeting which lasted with inteuse aud 
increasing interest to au unusually late 
hour, to impair or weaken for a moment 
that character which the friends of reli- 
gion and freedom would wish to see im- 
pressed on such an assembly The 
speeches were all those which delighted 
by their eloquence, and stimulated to 
generous and good feelings by the con- 
ciliatory and liberal feeling which they 
breathed. No one present will ever ba- 
nish the memory of such a day from his 
mind; and no Dissenter who was absent, 
can be otherwise than proud of the cha- 
racter iu which the community to whieh 
he belongs, and the principles which he 
professes, were represented. 

The room was crowded at au early 
hour ; and the galleries were filled with 
ladies, gracing with their presence, @ 
well becomes them, the triumph of Chris- 
tian charity and religious toleration, At 
@ quarter past six o'clock, his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex entered the 
room, and was loudly cheered by all the 
company. His Royal Highness was pre- 
ceded, or accompanied, by a numerous 
assemblage of Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
all of whom were loudly and warmly 
greeted. Among them were the Earl of 
Carnarvon, Lord Holland, Lord Joho 
Russell, Lord King, Lord Nugent, Lord 
Althorp, Lord Stourton, Lord Stafford, 
Lord Clifford, Lord Durham, Lord Ho- 
wick, Lord Dacre, Mr. Brougham, M. P., 
Sir F. Burdett, M. P., Sir Henry Par 
nell, M. P., Sir John Newport, M. P., 
Mr. Hume, M. P., Sir Robert Wilso®, 
M.P., Mr. Byng, M.P., Mr. Bang, 
M.P.. Mr. F. Palmer, M. P., Me. # 
Grattan, M.P., Mr. Alderman ¥ aithma®, 
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M. P., Mr. Alderman Wood, M P., Mr. 
J. C. Hobhouse, M. P., General Phipps, 
M.P., Mr. D. W. Harvey, M. P., Mr. 
Spring Rice, M P., Mr. Coke, M. P., 
Mr J. Wood, M.P., Mr. Westenra, M.P., 
Dr. Phillimore, M.P., Mr. Mouck, M P., 
Mr. Guest, M.P., Mr. Grattan, M.P., 
Mr. Easthope, M. P., the Mexican Am- 
bassador, Mr. Charles Butler, and many 
other Parliamentary and distinguished 
individuals. ‘The room was quite full of 
company; but the excellent arrangements 
of the Stewards prevented any inconve- 
nience being felt. 

On the Chair being taken, Dr. WinTeR 
said an appropriate and an impressive 
Grace. 

After the dinner was terminated, Dr. 
Broaproor returned thanks in an ap- 
propriate address, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
SEX, alter proposing ** The King, with 
Three Times Three’’—** His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence, and the rest 
of the Royal Family”"—gave ‘ Every 
man’s right, and every nation’s best in- 
terest—Liberty of Conscience.” (Loug- 
continued aud enthusiastic applause ) 

The Duke next proposed—** The event 
we are met to celebrate, and our congra- 
tulations to our fellow-subjects upou the 
triumph of Religious Freedom and Chris- 
tian Charity in the Abolition of the Sa- 
cramental Test’ (great and enthusias- 
tic applause); adding, ‘I shall now 
only further say, Amen; and that I hope 
soou to have the happiness to say Amen 
to other Acts following up such prece- 
deuts."’ (Gireat applause continued for 
some time.) 

Mr. W. Smirn, M. P., in a suitable 
speech, proposed the health of ‘* His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, and 
the principles which placed bis Family 
upon the British Throne.” 

_ The Duke of Sussex returned thanks 
i) & most iuteresting speech, in which 
he observed, “1 do feel pride—{ assure 
you, real satisfactory pride, at seeing my- 
self surrounded by so many warm hearts 
and strong winds, pursuing a course per- 
fectly consistent with sound constitutional 
principles, and claiming a right for them- 
selves—and, while they are claiming that 
right for themselves, they will not, | am 
sure, forget that they are in duty bound 
also to claim it for others. (Loud and 
long continued cheers.) My respected 
Frieud, in proposing my health to you as 
& wast, connected it with the principles 
— placed my family on the throne. 

‘utend to support those principles. (Ap- 
planre.) it is my duty to support them ; 

like those principles, (Great applause.) 
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But, Gentlemen, | mean to look those 
principles in the face; | wish them to be 
fully acted on. I know no reduction of 
them—uno frittering them away; | know 
of vo impediments in their way. Mine 
is a straight-forward road, and I believe 
a good couscience is that which on all 
occasions gives the best advice, Seeing 
Lord Stafford, Lord Stourton, and Lord 
Clifford preseut before me, I propose as 
our next toast—* A speedy and effectual 
relief to all his Majesty’s subjects who 
Jlabour under any legal disabilities on 
account of their Religion.’ ’* (It is im- 
possible to describe the applause and en- 
thusiastic cheers which followed this 
toast. ) 

Lord Srourton returned thanks in a 
speech of great feeling. 

The next toast was—‘‘ The Noble 
Mover of the Repeal in the House of 
Commons, worthy of a name consecrated 
to Liberty—Lord John Russell.” 

Lord Joun Russet returved thanks 
in a speech received with great applause, 
detailing the progress of the Repeal Bill. 

‘The next toast was—** Our unequalled 
aud successful Advocate in the House of 
Lords, and the eloquent Supporter of the 
best Principles of the Coustitution—Lord 
Holland.” (Immense cheering.) 

Lord Hoitanp delivered a speech, of 
which we cannot say more than that those 
who knew Mr. Fox, were strongly re- 
minded by it of that great man's happiest 
eloquence. 

‘The Royal Cuairman then proposed 
—** Long life and better health to Johu 
Smith, Esq, the able and zealous se- 
conder of the Motion for the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts in the 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. Avec Smirn returned thanks. 

‘The immortal Memory of Charles 
James Fox, and of those enlightened 
Patriots who have maintained our cause 
in less propitious times,"’ was received 
in solemn silence. 

The next toast was—‘* The Health of 
the Deputy Chairman, William Smith, 
Esq., the Honourable Representative ot 
the Protestant Dissenters in the Honse 
of Commous, aud the tried friend of the 
Rights of Conscience.” 

Mr. Wiutiam Sarre returned thanks. 

“The Marquis of Lansdowne, the he- 
reditary and unvarying friend to the Li- 
berty of the Protestant Disseuters, and 
of all Mankind.” 

“Lord Althorp, the Friend of bis 
Couvtry, and the County Members who 
supported the Repeal.” 

lord aurment's: speech was received 
with great applause, 
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Dr. Cox proposed—‘* The Archbi- 
shops, Bishops, and other Members of 
the Established Church, who liberally 
promoted the restoration of Protestant 
Dissenters to their Constitutional Rights.” 

The Duke of Sussex then proposed— 
“The Protestant Dissenting Ministers, 
the worthy successors of the ever-me- 
morable 2000 who sacrificed interest to 
conscience.”” On this toast having been 
received with much enthusiasm, 

The Rev. Mr. Asetanpb returned thanks 
for himself and his brethren, in a speech 
which we hope one day to be able to 
present to our readers, if a complete re- 
port of the whole day’s proceedings is not 
published. We will only now say, that it 
reflected the highest honour on his ta- 
lents and principles; that it was received 
with enthusiasm by the meeting; was 
warmly complimented by the most illus- 
trious guests present; and was in every 
respect calculated to give the most fa- 
vourable impressions, to all present, of 
the feelings and opinions of the body of 
Dissenters. We felt no small pride in 
seeing our friend placed in a situation in 
Which he did himself and his brethren so 
much real honour. 

“The United Committee who con- 
ducted the application to Parliament for 
the Repeal, with Thanks for their ser- 
vices,”" 

Mr. WayMouru returned thanks. 

The toast of—‘ Sir John Newport, 
and the Friends of Religious Liberty in 
Ireland,’’ was received with continued 
applause, as was his speech, 

** Mr. Brougham, and Education with- 
out Subscription to Articles of Faith.” 

Mr. BrouGuam spoke with his usual 
cloquence, 

*“* The Earl of Carnarvon, and the 
other Noble Defenders of our cause in 
the House of Peers,"’ was followed bya 
speech from Lord CARNARVON, 


( ‘orrespondence. 


‘¢ Mr. Denman, and the Liberty of the 
Press.” , 

Mr. DENMAN returned thanks in an 
admirable speech. 

The next toasts were—‘‘ Lord Nugent, 
and the rest of our Noble and Honoura- 
ble Guests.”” 

‘* Sir F. Burdett, and the Glorious 
Majority of 237.” 

** Aldermav Wood and the other Mem. 
bers of the City of London, with thanks 
for the valuable support afforded by them 
and by the Corporation.” 

‘* Mr. Spring Rice and the Irish Mem- 
bers who gave this great cause their ge- 
nerous support.”’ And, 

‘The Stewards ;"" which were followed 
by suitable speeches. 

At about half after one his Royal 
Highness quitted the Hall. Notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, nearly 
the whole of the company, and of the la- 

dies, with whom the galleries had origi- 
nally been filled, remained to the last, 





Warwichshire Tract Society. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Tract Society, established in Birming- 
ham for Warwickshire and the neigh- 
bouring counties, will be held at Kid- 
derminster, on Wednesday, July 9, 1828, 
on which occasion a sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Edward Bristow, 
of Birmingham. 


Western Unitarian Society. 

Tue Avunual Meeting of the Western 
Unitarian Society will be held at Yeoril, 
Somersetshire, on Wednesday, the 16th 
July next, when the Rev, Hugh Hutton, 
A. M., of Birmiugham, has engaged to 
preach on the occasion. 

THOMAS FRY, Secretary. 
Bristol, June 24, 1828. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


The press of Intelligence must be our excuse to many correspondents for post- 


ponement of matter kindly furnished to us, 


It will be seen that we have done our 


best to prevent any arrear, though we have been obliged to curtail a great deal, 
which it would have given us sincere pleasure to detail. Would that we could give 
our readers some more adequate idea of the feelings excited by the glorious meeting 


of the 18th, at Freemasons’ Hall! 


Uur poetic correspondents must bear with us. 


but we will try to exercise the 

We regret to be oblig 
the proceedings on the 
Minister of the Leicester congregation, 

Owing to the peculiar circu 
notice of the death of Mr. 
certainly appear next month. 


ed to postpone to 


We al e, it may be, too fastidious ; 


power vested in us meekly. 


our next Number an account sent us of 


presentation of a suitable testimony of respect to the excellent 


umstances attending this month's publication, the 
John Rowe was received too late for insertion, but will 








